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as an acknowledgment of his responsibility, and sometimes 
becomes a target of blame, but seldom does it become a 
part of a legend such as the possessive caption of this article would 
denote. In the minds of its present habitants, it is not alone the 
Old Library Building, nor is it only the home of the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center, but it is glorified in the appellation 
above given, Cass Gilbert’s Old Library Building. And therein 
lay the challenge of the story. What series of human events 
brought it to its existence, and why is it so remembered? 
When the writer was diverted into the field of historic preser- 
vation some years ago, his urgent interest was that the state’s 
historic structures be recorded, at least, in technically accurate 
form. Inevitably there entered the examination and analysis of 
the peculiar materials indigeneous to the locality, and inescapably 
there followed a search into the skills available and the manner 
of their application. All of this would have been Dead Sea fruit 
were it not related with a study of the times, the trends, and the 
people who were the human instruments directed by and direct- 
ing these forces, the whole of which has engulfed him in the tale 
of Austin, the seat of government of Texas. Intimately interwoven 
in the narrative is this story of Cass Gilbert’s Old Library Build- 
ing, the germinal antecedents of which appear in the original 
authorization for the establishment of the capital city. 
Before exploring the realm of fact and legend surrounding 
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the conception and consummation of this building, the writer 
found it necessary to establish to himself a sound frame of refer- 
ence. First, history was defined as that branch of knowledge 
which records and explains past events as steps in human prog- 
ress. Then, the term library was taken as describing a center of 
recorded knowledge assembled for dissemination to the public. 
To the discipline thus established it was necessary to add a com- 
munal understanding of the science of architecture, and from the 
beginning page of its history the tenet laid down stepped forth, 
recalling that it is the Most Useful of the Beautiful Arts, and the 
Most Beautiful of the Useful Arts. Thoughtfully, and pondering 
many years of experience in the practical field, the writer would 
transpose this phrasing, for while a robot can produce utility, 
beauty can be produced only in the flames of imagination and 
inspiration, and one will be forgiven inutility in a structure, 
whereas no one will forgive the offense of awkward ugliness. And 
here this opinion is given credence, for above everything Cass 
Gilbert’s Old Library Building is reverenced for its refinement 
and its beauty. 

With these guideposts set, the steps in human progress lead- 
ing to Cass Gilbert’s Old Library can be retraced, and this center 
of recorded knowledge may then be viewed in the full light of 
its beauty. 

In order to understand the urgency of the founders and de- 
velopers of ‘Texas, one should review the experience of life where- 
in one learns the anities and the inanities of many things, among 
them the thirst for the advantages to be drained from the flagon 
of education. Of this science in particular, one learns that it may 
be described best as the furbisher of the faculty of intelligence, 
that quality God-given, in varying degrees, to man. ‘To those to 
whom education has not been given, it appears as a panacea for 
all their personal ills, and thus an advantage to be given to all 
for whom they are responsible. 

In the epic of Texas, the obligation to provide educational 
facilities is early recognized. When in 1839, the seat of govern- 
ment was set upon the site of the town of Waterloo, and this 
capital of the Republic by statute enacted of its Congress was 
given its name, the “City of Austin,” Edwin Waller, the govern- 
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ment agent was charged with the procedure of surveying the 
site and laying out the city. In the mandate given him, he was 
instructed to reserve certain properties to public use. Upon the 
plan of the city of Austin, prepared by Pilie and Schoolfield 
under date of 1839,” a square designated as site of the “Univer- 
sity” is found south of Collese Avenue, between West Avenue 
and Rio Grande Streets, and extending south to Mesquite. Im- 
mediately to the north, in like boundary, is the square of ground 
designated as site for the “Academy.” 

Thus, in the initial stage of the journey, the germ was planted, 
and the lighted torch was held aloft. 

Through the days of the Republic, the turbulence of local 
strife and the poverty of funds deferred the provision of public 
educational facilities in any grand manner. The entry into the 
United States took place, followed by the hiatus of the War with 
Mexico, and still the state had far to go to reach the financial 
strength necessary to the building of a physical plant to house 
its educational aims. Throughout these troublous years, how- 
ever, Texans preserved the torch, and in 1858, it flared again to 
burn brightly upon the face of a momentous proclamation: 


AN Act To EsTABLISH THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

Whereas, From the earliest times, it has been the cherished design 
of the people of the Republic and of the State of Texas, that there 
shall be established, within her limits, an Institution of learning, for 
the instruction of the youths of the land in the higher branches of 
learning, and in the liberal arts and sciences, and to be so endowed, 
supported and maintained, as to place within the reach of our people, 
whether rich or poor, the opportunity of conferring, upon the sons 
of the State, a thorough education, and as a means whereby the 
attachment of the young men of the State to the interest, the in- 
stitution, the rights of the State, and the liberties of the people, might 
be encouraged and increased, and, to this end, hitherto, liberal ap- 
propriations of the public domain have been made; ... 

Approved February 11, 1858.° 


The Civil War was brooding on the horizon, however, and 


1H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , II, 163-164. 

2Plan of the City of Austin, 1839, prepared by L. J. Pilie and Charles Schoolfield 
(Map, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

3Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, IV, 1020. 
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the torch was obscured in the gathering clouds of cataclysm to 
come. Texas was on the losing side, had suffered the reward of 
defeat, and the bitter draught of the Reconstruction Era hung 
heavy in Texan throats. Again the torch, which had smouldered, 
burst into flame upon the Forty Acres, the tract set aside in 
January, 1840,‘ as the site of the University of Texas to-be. In 
1882 the cornerstone of the west wing of the (old) Main Build- 
ing was laid, and as the march toward the fateful year of 1910 
continued, this building was completed, to be joined by the 
Chemistry Building, the Law Building, the Engineering Build- 
ing, the Woman’s Building, Brackenridge Hall, the Power Plant, 
and glorious and rickety Clark Athletic Field. An educational 
plant had been achieved for the University of Texas, and the 
names of some 1500 students appeared upon its rolls. At this 
point in the epic, the torch was raised high to blaze upon the 
great vision which was to produce Cass Gilbert’s Old Library 
Building, its sole untarnished accomplishment. 

One must remember that Texas had been an immigrant land, 
and that through the years of its existence it had passed through 
many travails which had strengthened its fiber and forged the 
ambitions of its citizenry. People from the outlands were coming 
to the state to step into the field of education, and Texans them- 
selves had not wholly replaced their roots in the land where they 
lived. Older citizens as they prospered were traveling north and 
east as visitors to the places of their origins, and their sons and 
daughters were being sent to these centers of culture to be imbued 
therewith. To these persons the physical plant of Texas’ Univer- 
sity was sordid, but Texas’ finances had improved and the state 
set Out to create an atmosphere which would show the Universe 
its stature. The instrument in this attack took form in the great 
vision, the master plan for the University, Texans’ flaunt before 
their fellow men. A grandiose concept, perhaps, but Texans were 
not as yet an inhibited people. 

It is quite understandable that the Board of Regents should 
go far afield to gain guidance in the venture, which was cosmo- 

4H. Y. Benedict (comp.), A Source Book Relating to the History of the Univer- 
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politan in its concept. There was no architect of outstanding 
prominence in the local scene. and in fact, the Regents must 
needs choose someone who had no background in Texas, some- 
one unknown to them, some recognized master in the cosmopol- 
itan sphere, upon whom there could be no cavil, and in conse- 
quence no possible cavil upon themselves. They had no concept 
of the practical difficulties of this procedure, which were to 
bedevil the expansion of the physical plant of the University to 
the present day. The planning of their expansion was to be on 
the grand scale, and this jewel—the Library Building, which was 
to be the first unit constructed of the plan—was to set the pattern 
of its quality. Their guide and mentor must produce it. There 
was a revulsion, too, against the nature and styling of the existing 
structures, even though they were truly Texian to their times. 

The vision was above the highest clouds. 

In January of 1906, the president of the University offered 
this report to the Board of Regents: 


A large fire-proof Library with sufficient stack-room to last many 
years, with large reading rooms furnished with desks and with 
electric lights, which would accommodate five or six hundred stu- 
dents at one time and with seminar and consultation rooms, is a 
necessity, both for the work of the institution and for the insurance 
of our valuable library materials against fire.® 


Then again appears a hiatus, in which one may assume that 
a search for ways and means was in continuance until on Decem- 
ber 11, 1909, the Board of Regents in meeting assembled was 
informed that a withheld sum of $100,000 had been released to 
the University Available Fund, and the sum of $211,000 was at 
this meeting appropriated to the purpose of constructing and 
furnishing this Library Building.’ The special committee to 
which the matter of the selection of an architect had been re- 
ferred submitted its report, and this committee was empowered 
to employ a “University Architect.” 

At this time in the Regents’ deliberations, Cass Gilbert, the 
architect, appears as a man whose background of lineage, of edu- 


5Minutes of the Board of Regents, January 16, 1906 (MSS., Office of the Board 
of Regents, University of Texas) . 


6Ibid., December 11, 1909. 
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cation, and of achievement is impeccable and unimpeachable. 
Born in Zanesville, Ohio, in 1859, and after primary education 
in the public schools of Zanesville and of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
he became a product of the School of Architecture in the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and then completed a period 
of advanced study in Europe. He entered the employ of McKim, 
Meade, and White in New York City, later established a part- 
nership with James Knox Taylor, who was to become the super- 
vising architect in the United States Treasury Department, and 
after 1899 made New York City his headquarters. At the time 
of Gilbert’s consideration for the position of university archi- 
tect, he had attained the age of fifty, and had established a repu- 
tation for scrupulous honesty, economic judgment, simplicity, 
just proportions, beauty, and refinement in his work, and for 
proficiency in the matter of the design of fireproof structures (a 
deep concern of his prospective employers), which was a com- 
parative innovation upon the contemporary scene. Among his 
accomplished works were included the State Capitol of Minnesota, 
the Essex County Courthouse, the St. Louis Art Museum, the 
Public Libraries in New Haven, the Suffolk Savings Bank, and 
a host of major public and private structures minor to these 
named. He limned large on the threshold of what was to be a 
magnificent career.’ 

On January 11, 1910, an agreement was reached between the 
Board of Regents and Gilbert in which he was designated the 
“University Architect,” the certain duties which he was to per- 
form and the fees to result to him for the performance of such 
duties were prescribed, and a preliminary design of the Library 
Building which had been prepared and was set before was offered 
by Gilbert, and was accepted.* In proper time, the contracts for 
the construction were awarded, and the building!placed under 
construction. 

The record of ensuing events is not completely clear, but these 
are not wholly germane to the present theme except in that as 

7National Cyclopaedia of American Biography (42 vols.; New York, 1893-1958) , 


XXVI, 20-21; “Cass Gilbert,” Twentieth Century Biographical Dictionary of Nota- 
ble Americans (10 vols.; Boston, 1904) . 


8Minutes of the Board of Regents, January 11, 1910 (MSS., Office of the Board 
of Regents, University of Texas) . 
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the vision sustained, the inevitable increases in cost appeared. 
Herein was the rifting influence which was to doom Cass Gilbert’s 
tenure. The structure was completed, and in so far as is dis- 
cernible the Regents cast no onus upon the architect in the diffi- 
culties which they faced. He remained the high priest of their 
pilgrimage, and the weakness of his followers was admitted. 

Hence, it is Cass Gilbert’s Old Library Building, in full 
encomium expressed. 

The utter exclusion from the building of any feature of ma- 
terial or of ornament indigenous or identifiable to Texas seems 
treasonable, until one remembers the urge of the great vision 
which obsessed the builders. In all honesty, the writer condemns 
them for their evasion of talent upon the local scene, for which 
they must bear the onus of their own ignorance, until it is re- 
membered that the high priest of the vision could not be any 
ordinary mortal known on the local scene, and it was the high 
priest who paid the price of the builders’ shortcoming, not they. 
And then, to inject the bit of humanity which always brings 
one to his senses, some elfin soul did provide a minute Star of 
Texas embossed upon the bronze knobs of the entrance doors to 
warm the hands as they close upon the polished metal and to re- 
assure the caller that Texas lives therein. Also, in the cartouche 
centering the architrave above the east entrance, a small Star of 
Texas is carved, and above it an apologetic wreath. It does not 
matter much, for Texas skies and Texas folks have endowed the 
structure with an aura of poesy peculiar to the state’s moods 
and thinkigg. 

Any mariner of eulogy of the building upon the writer’s part 
would be whoily facetious, for an architect in any breadth of 
experience voices his opinion only to himself. Objectively, how- 
ever, the structure may be described as perfect in its styling and 
execution; it is a living source of continuing pleasure and an 
outstanding example of the use of the most beautiful art at the 
hands of a master craftsman. 

By resolution approved at the September 20-21, 1946, meeting 
of the Board of Regents of the University of Texas, Cass Gilbert’s 
Old Library Building was officially designated to house the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center and thus came to its 
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ultimate purpose as the shrine of Texas history. The resolution 
read: 


WHEREAS, for years it has been a notable and regrettable fact 
that the greatest depositories of Texas historical, literary, and cul- 
tural materials have been relegated to secondary, and, at times, 
almost inaccessible places in the University of Texas Libraries; and 

WHEREAS, even with the building of the New Library, the Texas 
Collection, that great and growing mass of printed material that re- 
flects the best in past and contemporary Texan achievement, ideals, 
and thought, was pushed into a corner of the Latin-American Col- 
lection and made subsidiary to it, instead of being given a place to 
itself in keeping with its own importance, pride, and integrity; and 

WHEREAS, at the same time the Newspaper Library was placed 
in quarters in the basement neither adequate to its growing needs 
nor in keeping with the dignity of its present profession, to say 
nothing of its basic historical value and importance; and 

WHEREAS, for years the inadequacy of these quarters has been 
a matter of concern to, and study by, the Library officials, the De- 
partment of History, some members of the Department of English, 
and the Council of the Texas State Historical Association—that great 
body of substantial and loyal Texans who are daily pouring their 
efforts, money, and material into The University of Texas through 
this learned organization; and 

WHEREAS, years ago the late librarian, Mr. Donald Coney, in 
collaboration with these other interested Departments, made plans 
for the consolidation of these materials in appropriate quarters; and 

WHEREAS, looking to an alleviation of this long and unfortunate 
neglect if not abuse of these invaluable source materials to literature, 
art, and history, and with the further purpose in mind of dedicating 
them to that outstanding Texan and prominent student of American 
history, the Board of Regents of The University of Texas, many 
months ago, passed a resolution setting aside the Old Library Build- 
ing as the home for all these great collections in what was to be 
known as “The Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center”; and 

WHEREAS, a subsequent resolution directed the President and 
the Registrar to effect the removal, and at least one notable individ- 
ual library has been given to The University of Texas under the 
express provision that it go only into “The Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center”; and 

WHEREAS, ample time has elapsed for the officials and faculty 
concerned to have laid detailed plans for the move; and 


WHEREAS, the heavy mass movement of students and people into 
Texas, now reflected in part in the growth of this institution, en- 


August Watkins Harris shown at the south entrance of the Old Land Office 

Building. The Austin architect-historian was retained as architect by the Texas 

State Building Commission in the beginning phase of the restoration and preser- 
vation of the historic old landmark on the Texas State Capitol Campus. 
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The winner of the architectural drawing contest commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of Cass 
Gilbert's Old Library Building was Milton Maxwell. student in the University of Texas School of 
Architecture, who submitted a study of the building's central staircase and the ornate entrance 


to the James Stephen Hogg Reading Room on the second floor. 
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The beauty of Cass Gilbert's Old Library Building is reflected in the design which 
was chosen for the University of Texas commemorative plates and executed by the 
Wedgewood Company of England. 
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hances the desire and the need for readily symbolizing the deep mean- 
ing and tradition of Texas; and 

WHEREAS, the Texas State Historical Association—to which Dr. 
Barker gave twenty-seven years of great and gratuitous editorship 
and leadership—stands as the officially recognized, active and loyal 
liaison between this institution and the people of Texas in effecting 
this purpose; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED by the Board of Regents of The University of Texas 


THAT Offices 101-105 inclusive, the document vault in connection 
with Room 102, and Room 107, of the Old Library Building, be 
immediately provided for The Texas State Historical Association, 
and its manifold activitie-—The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
the Texas Handbook, the Junior Historian, and its related research 
—and that said Association, with Professor H. B. Carroll, its director, 
be moved at once from its congested quarters in Garrison Hall and 
B Hall into these rooms; and 

THAT the main floor, including the reading room of the Old 
Library, be vacated by whatever functions of the University that 
now occupy it by February 1, 1947, at the latest, and that this read- 
ing room be restored to its original, beautiful and only adaptable 
use—that of study for the students and people of Texas, and, fittingly 
in these surroundings, of the materials that are of the spirit and 
essence of ‘Texas; and 

THAT the University architect be and is hereby directed to begin 
drawing plans at once for the reconversion of this floor and the space 
in the west wing to book stacks and other needed facilities for the 
accommodation of the Texas Collection, the Archives, the Newspaper 
Library, and that he be directed to complete these plans with ex- 
pedition so that contracts may be let; and 

THAT the Texas State Historical Association, now approaching 
its fiftieth anniversary of service to the University and the cause of 
learning generally, be asked to plan appropriate ceremonies and 
officially dedicate the Old Library Building, with bronze or other 
markers, as “The Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center’; and, 
finally, 


THAT a definite report on the progress of this work be submitted 
by the President and the Registrar at the next, and succeeding, 
regular meetings of this Board until the work is completed.® 


The building is best appreciated through the voicings of those 
in whose hands it has been entrusted as the pre-eminent center 
for the preservation of the Texas heritage. At the formal dedica- 


%Ibid., September 20-21, 1946. 
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tion ceremonies held on April 27, 1950, the Board of Regents 
enthroned in Cass Gilbert’s Old Library Building the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center, and on that occasion Dr. Herbert 
Gambrell set forth in scholarly sequence the concept in which 
the University of Texas was born, and the manner of its growth, 
in the language of a savant far above my powers. With penetrat- 
ing perception, Dr. Gambrell stated: 


There may be those who regret that this new Center of Texas 
History is not housed in a shining new indigenous structure with 
portals surmounted by longhorns, its friezes concocted of cactus and 
bluebonnet and its interior embellished with rawhide and buffalo 
skins. I am not one of them. The building itself is architecturally 
beautiful and significant. It has integrity and it represents certain 
“universals.”” In a way its exterior symbolizes the universality that 
is History. Within its non-provincial walls have been placed the 
stuff of which Texas history has been and is to be made—even as 
those who have so long and so ably worked here have been fitting 
Texas history into the universal pattern. 

There is appropriateness in the very site the building occupies. 
At the center of the campus stands the great library with its hun- 
dreds of thousands of volumes. Before it on the east with its 
frieze of Texas brands, stands Garrison Hall, perpetuating the mem- 
ory of a man who blazed a path. To the west now stands a per- 
petual reminder of the man who has traveled farthest on that path: 
a purposeful Center of Texas History that from this day forward 
bears the name of Barker. Garrison and Barker henceforth stand 
guard over the approaches to the heart and center of this University 
of ‘Texas.'° 


With cameo clarity, the character and significance of the build- 
ing stand forth in the words of another who was well qualified 
to speak—Dr. W. M. W. Splawn, president of the University dur- 
ing the 1920’s. In his own versatile prose, Dr. Splawn reminisced 
the theme: 


The responsibility of both the Faculty and members of the Board 
of Regents was exceptionally competent. Their deliberations, which 
brought to their aid an architect of the caliber of Cass Gilbert, 
marked them as highly qualified to decide the questions which con- 
fronted them. This new building, the creation of their co-operative 
efforts, marks a revolution in the development of the physical plant 


10Herbert Gambrell, “The Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, LIV, 1-5. 
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of the University. In this building there was a complete break with 
the past. During the first twenty-five years the University had been 
a small college, easily accommodated in a few buildings, each of 
which had been located without reference to plans for other build- 
ings in the future. Between 1906 and 1910, the Board of Regents, 
with advice and counsel from the Faculty, attacked the problem of 
a future program for the location and the architecture of new build- 
ings. They had come to realize that the growth of the student body 
would be rapid and that the demand for advanced and professional 
courses and for sustained research in different fields of knowledge, 
would require well planned and well arranged buildings for the 
convenience and comfort of both faculty and students. They de- 
cided to combine economy with permanence and beauty in each 
building as it would be constructed. There emerged in the Library 
Building, the cornerstone of which was laid in 1910, a structure 
which should stand centuries instead of years and which is a model 
for simplicity, convenience, and attractiveness. One of the great 
architects of the age achieved in this building the objectives of the 
faculty and the Board of Regents. It stands as a monument to their 
patience and their good judgment. How sound was this judgment 
with reference to the future was soon disclosed amidst the rapid 
growth of the University. Within ten years after the erection of this 
Library Building, the student body was more than four thousand 
and there was demand for new buildings including a new and 
larger Library. Finally, the Main Library was moved into the new 
Main Building and the Library of 1910 was made the home of the 
Texas History Center, which Center was named for Eugene C. 
Barker. This first Library Building, so beautiful, the first of a series 
of well planned buildings, was soon outgrown, but the purpose for 
which it was designed was not overlooked. The Library had to 
move out for larger space but the first Library Building was reserved 
and dedicated to its original purpose as a Library Building and was 
made the Library for Texas History; the Center for Texas History, 
and the Headquarters of the Texas State Historical Association." 


Finally, one should unfold with Dr. William J. Battle the pages 
of his “A Note on the Barker Texas History Center,” wherein that 
keenly perceptive gentleman described in detail the building and 
its ornamental featuring: 


The plan of the building is simple—two rectangles. The larger, 
which contains the public rooms of the Center, fronts east on the 
Main Building Terrace. The smaller, which was designed mainly 


11W. M. W. Splawn, The University of Texas: Its Origin and Growth to 1928 
(typescript, Texas Collection, University of Texas Library), 192-194. 
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for a bookstack, runs to the west. The east section, reminiscent of 
the Exchange at Saragossa in Spain, is regarded by many as the 
University’s most beautiful building. Massive in construction, its 
walls faced with limestone resting on a granite base, it is just in its 
proportions, rich in its ornamentation, harmonious in its coloring. 
The commanding feature is the immense arched windows of the 
Reading Room, rising above wrought-iron balconies through two 
stories and crowned with a broad and richly decorated cornice. 
Around the windows runs a border of colored terra cotta carrying 
a rich design of plants and mythological heads. Above this border 
are the signs of the zodiac, beautifully rendered in white on blue 
terra cotta, beginning at the southeast corner—Aries (Ram), Tau- 
rus (Bull), Gemini (Twins), Cancer (Crab), Leo( Lion), Virgo 
(Virgin) , Libra (Balance) , Scorpio ( Scorpion) , Sagittarius (Archer) , 
Capricornus (Goat), Aquarius (Water Carrier) , and Pisces (Fishes) . 
The first story windows have wrought-iron balustrades, the east door 
is flanked by wrought-iron lanterns. Still more noteworthy is the 
relief decoration of the stone frame of the east door. 

The building has a basement and three stories. In the east sec- 
tion, the basement is devoted to storage and building services, the 
first floor to handsomely equipped offices, the second and third to- 
gether to a magnificent Reading Room named after Governor James 
Stephen Hogg, who like his sons and daughter was a great friend 
of the University. 

The first floor corridor is lined with a high marble wainscot; on 
its walls are a fine portrait of Dr. Barker by Robert Joy and a 
case of relics of James Harper Starr, a famous doctor of the days 
of the Republic. A beautiful marble stairway with a wrought-iron 
balustrade leads to the second floor. There are the Loan Desk, the 
Research Study, and the Hogg Memorial Reading Rooms. On the 
Loan Desk is a miniature marble relief of Hogg. In the Research 
Study back of the Loan Desk are oil portraits of Dr. Ashbel Smith 
by S. Salomon and Governor Hogg by Robert Joy and a beautiful 
medallion of Mrs. Helen Marr Kirby by Elisabet Ney, done in 1904. 

The James Stephen Hogg Reading Room is one of the hand- 
somest rooms in Texas. The ceiling of the room is carried by colored 
beams of rich design from which hang beautiful light fixtures. On 
three sides the monumental arched windows of the building domi- 
nate the room. On the fourth elaborate carved open work doors and 
a vast open arch lead to the stairway, Loan Desk, and the Research 
Study. Among the decorative elements are a number of seals. One 
of these carries a Latin inscription, the motto of the Earl of Granard. 
Many find its translation a fitting motto for the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center: 

The flame of glory is a torch to the mind; 
Mind moves matter; 
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There is no delay, no rest; 

The palm of victory comes not without the 
dust of toil; 

Who goes not forward goes back.'? 


Seemingly, Cass Gilbert's Old Library Building has been a 
child of destiny always, and to its destiny it has come. 


12William J. Battle, “A Note on the Barker Texas History Center,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, LIX, 498-500. 
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Cevas Failure to Send a Deputy to 
Che Spanish Cortes, 18/0-1812 


NETTIE LEE BENSON 


T WAS NO FAULT of the Spanish government that Texas did 
not have a representative in the Cortes between 1810 and 
1812. On the contrary the Spanish officials not only felt that 

the province should be represented but tried to have a native 
Texan elected and sent to Spain to speak for Texas. No such 
deputy arrived in Spain during this time, however, largely be- 
cause the Texans did not choose to undergo the expense of main- 
taining a representative and could not agree on the selection of 
an eligible candidate. The same confusion and dissension too 
frequently evident in later Texas politics occurred then, and as 
will be shown, with similar unfortunate results. Representation 
in the Cortes at that time might have greatly changed the early 
history of the province. 

Spain, when invaded by Napoleon’s army in 1808, needed all 
the help she could muster. She especially needed the loyalty and 
‘aid of her farflung provinces. To obtain these the Central Junta 
of Seville, which had taken over the government of Spain, issued 
a decree on January 22, 1809, which recognized the Spanish 
dominions in America as integral parts of the nation and declared 
that they should have representation in the governing junta of 
the kingdom. Accordingly the municipal council of each capital 
of each province in the overseas dominions was to proceed to 
name three persons of ingenuity, talent, and education. From 
those three, one name was to be drawn and sent to the head of the 
viceroyalty or captaincy-general, where, at a real acuerdo, from 
all the names sent, three were to be drawn; and then from the 
three, one drawn to identify the person to represent the vice- 
royalty in the Supreme Governing Junta.’ 

1$pain, Suprema Junta Central de Sevilla, Decree of January 22, 1809, in Gazeta 


de México, XIX, 325-328; Lucas Alaman, Historia de Méjico (5 vols.; Mexico, 
1849-1852), I, 291. 
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The exact date of the arrival of this decree in New Spain is 
not known. It was published in the Gazeta de México on April 
15, 1809, but three days prior to that a copy of it was sent by 
Viceroy Pedro de Garibay to Nemesio Salcedo, commandant gen- 
eral of the Interior Provinces of which Texas formed a part. 
Garibay, upon having received the decree, had asked his legal 
advisers to interpret its application in Mexico and, upon their 
advice, reported to Salcedo that it appeared that of all the Interior 
Provinces only the capital of Durango was entitled to take part 
in the election of a representative. Salcedo’s attorney in Chi- 
huahua, disagreeing with the opinion of the viceregal advisers, 
asserted that Monclova, Coahuila; San Fernando de Béxar, Texas; 
Santa Fé, New Mexico; and Chihuahua, Chihuahua, each met all 
the prerequisites for participation in the election. He suggested, 
however, that under the circumstances the municipal council of 
Chihuahya should elect three individuals in the name of the 
provinces of Coahuila, Texas, New Mexico, and Chihuahua.’ 
Salcedo, on May 12, 1809, sent a copy of the law with the opinions 
rendered by his own attorney and the viceregal advisers to the gov- 
ernor of Texas and instructed him to take whatever action he 
might deem appropriate.* 

Manuel de Salcedo, governor of Texas, replied to his uncle,‘ 
Nemesio Salcedo, on June 1, 1809, that he thought it best that 
Texas be joined with Durango in this matter, because Texas did 
not have a fully constituted municipal council or any citizens that 
had the qualifications demanded by the position. He concluded 
by saying that in due course he would draw up a list of instruc- 
tions detailing the needs of the province, which should be trans- 


2Opinion rendered by Attorney Herrera for Nemesio Salcedo, Chihuahua, May 
10, 1809 (MS., Nacogdoches Archives, Archives Division, Texas State Library) . 
Compare Carlos E. Castafieda, Our Catholic Heritage (7 vols.; Austin, 1936-1958) , 
V, 436-437, where this election is confused with the later election to the Cortes. 

3Nemesio Salcedo to Manuel de Salcedo, May 12, 1809 (MS., Bexar Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 


4Manuel de Salcedo, the governor of Texas, has been called the son, grandson, 
and nephew of Nemesio. Many writers have contributed to the confusion of the 
relationship. Manuel was the nephew of Nemesio as is clearly revealed in his letter 
from Natchitoches of September 3, 1808, to Antonio Cordero and Cordero’s reply 
of September 12, 1808. Both letters in the Bexar Archives refer to Nemesio Salcedo 
as the uncle of Manuel. 
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mitted to the person chosen to represent New Spain.’ He also 
sent Salcedo’s communication of May 12, 1809, on the election 
of a representative to the governing junta and a copy of the decree 
to the various towrs of the province of Texas for publication.® 

The elections did take place elsewhere, and on October 4, 1809, 
in Mexico City at the final selection, Miguel Lardizdbal y Uribe, 
a native of Tlaxcala, Mexico, was chosen the representative of 
New Spain to the Supreme Governing Junta.’ That Junta set up 
a Regency, which was installed on January 31, 1810, and on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1810, it by decree named Miguel Lardizabal y Uribe 
representative in it of the Americas.* 

One of the first acts of the newly established Regency was to 
add the final touches to the call for the meeting of the Spanish 
Cortes (or congress) . Various measures in that direction had been 
made earlier. The Central Governing Junta on May 22, 1809, had 
proclaimed the establishment of the old form of representation, 
called for the Cortes to meet in the following year, and stated 
that it would begin study at once on the number of deputies to 
be called, the mode of election, and the like.” The Junta had 


5Manuel de Salcedo to Nemesio Salcedo, Béjar, June 1, 1809 (MS., Archivo 
General de Historia del Estado de Coahuila, Saltillo) . 

6Spain, Suprema Junta Central de Sevilla, Decree of January 22, 1809 (MSS., 
Nacogdoches Archives, Archives Division, Texas State Library). Included with the 
copy are manuscript annotations giving opinion rendered by Garibay’s legal ad- 
visers and Salcedo’s attorney and the dates of receipt and promulgation of the 
document in Nacogdoches and other Texas points. 

7Gazeta de México, XVI, g01; Diario de México, XI, 399. The Diario de México 
stated that Lardizibal had graduated from the College of San Ildefonso, the 
Seminary of San Juan of Puebla, and the University of Valladolid in Spain, had 
entered diplomatic service and served with the Count of Aranda in France and 
later under the Count of Floridablanca in the Ministry of State of Spain. 

Before the election of Lardizabal y Uribe, the Central Governing Junta of Seville 
issued a decree on June 25, 1809, ordering obedience to its decree calling for the 
establishment of the Supreme Governing Junta of Spain and the Indies, and on 
September 28, 1809, added a postscript announcing the names of the members of 
the Junta for the peninsula. A copy of this four-page printed decree signed at 
Seville on June 25, 1809, by the Marques de Astorga and addressed to Benito 
Ramon de Hermida is in the Bexar Archives at the University of Texas. 

8Bernardo Bonavia to Nemesio Salcedo, Bexar, July 11, 1810 (MSS., Bexar 
Archives, University of ‘Texas Library). The Bexar Archives also contain a copy of 
the printed decree issued on February g, 1810, on the Island of Leén. Signatures 
on the decree show that it was proclaimed in La Bahia on July 17; Nacogdoches, 
on August 19; Trinidad, on August 28; and Atascosito, on September 12, 1810. 

*Spain, Junta Suprema Gubernativa del Reyno, Decreto del 22 de mayo de 1809. 
Alaman, Historia de Mejico, I, 272. The decree was signed by the Marques de 
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issued, on October 28, 1809, a decree convoking a Cortes to open 
on the Island of Leén on March 1, 1810, and fixed the date of 
election of deputies. The decree had been sent to the overseas 
provinces but contained no provision for the elections to be held 
in those provinces. It had stated that provision for the overseas 
provinces would come later.’” When the Junta had been forced 
to abandon Seville by the approach of the invading French armies 
into Andalucia, it had issued a decree on January 13, 1810, stating 
that it would reassemble on the Island of Leon, where it trans- 
ferred its powers to the Regency. The decree forming the Regency 
was accompanied by instructions for the convoking of the Cortes 
on the Island of Leén on March 1, as had been previously an- 
nounced. In order that America would be represented in this 
special session of the Cortes, that decree provided for the election 
of twenty-six natives of the Spanish American colonies resident 
at that time in Spain to serve until regularly elected deputies 
could be chosen."? Not until February 14, 1810, did the Regency 
issue a decree addressed to the overseas provinces, calling for the 
election of deputies, who upon certification of their powers were 
to proceed directly to the Island of Leon to await the opening of 
the Cortes. 

This decree stated that the viceroyalties of New Spain, Peru, 
Santa Fé, and Buenos Aires and the captaincy-generals of Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Guatemala, the Interior Provinces, 
Venezuela, Chile, and the Philippines should have representa- 
tion in the Cortes. One deputy for each province was to be elected 
by the municipal council of its capital. First, three individuals, 
natives of the province and endowed with integrity, talent, and 
education were to be named by the members of the municipal 
council. Then all three names were to be put into a container 


Astorga, president, and ordered circulated and published at Seville, on May 25, 
1809, by Martin de Garay, secretary. 


10Gaceta del Gobierno de México, I, 31-38, reprinted from the Gazeta del gobierno 
of Spain of November 4, 1809. Apparently this decree was not officially released 
to the overseas provinces until later. A printed copy of it, signed by Pedro de 
Rivero on January 14, 1810, was circulated in Texas in May-July, 1810. It bears 
the signatures of the commanding officers of Bexar, May 27; La Bahia, June 12; 
Nacogdoches, June 24; and Atascosito, July 6, 1810. 

11Decree of January 29, 1810, in Gaceta de Mexico, I, 217-218; and Modesto de 
la Fuente, Historia General de Espayia (6 vols.; Barcelona, 1877-1882), V, 117-118. 
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and the one which was drawn from it was to be deputy for that 
province to the Cortes. If any question should arise, the viceroy or 
captain-general of the province in America was immediately and 
absolutely to determine the issue. After the election the municipal 
council was to certify the election of its representative and give 
him written instructions on matters which he should present to 
the congressional body. The electing municipal council was to 
fix the traveling expenses of the deputy as well as his per diem, 
but it was recommended that the per diem be no more than six 
pesos fuertes daily, the amount already specified for deputies in 
the Spanish peninsula.” 

Sent to the overseas provinces on February 22, 1810, this decree 
was received in Mexico City about the middle of May, for the 
audiencia of Mexico published it on May 16 and ordered the 
municipal councils of the capitals of the provinces of Puebla, 
Veracruz, Yucatan, Oaxaca, Michoacan, Tabasco, Querétaro, 
Tlaxcala, Nuevo Leon, Nuevo Santander, Guanajuato, San Luis 
Potosi, Guadalajara, and Zacatecas to proceed at once to hold the 
elections.'* The fact that the provinces of Coahuila, Texas, Chi- 
huahua, Durango, California, Sinaloa, New Mexico, and Sonora 
were not listed by the audiencia of Mexico has led some to believe 
that they were not entitled to representation. But such was not 
the case. At this date those provinces were not subject to the 
Viceroyalty of New Spain nor to the audiencia of Mexico City. 
Instead they were subject directly to Spain through the com- 
mandant general of the Interior Provinces with headquarters at 
Chihuahua and to the audiencia of Guadalajara, both of whom 
received their instructions directly from Spain. 

Thus Nemesio Salcedo, commandant general of the Interior 
Provinces, sent on May 28, 1810, printed copies of the February 
14 decree to the commanding officers of the provinces of Texas, 
Coahuila, and others, and ordered them to proceed at once with 
the elections.’ Brigadier General Bernardo Bonavia was second 


12Gaceta del Gobierno de México, I, 419-420; Diario de México, XI, 554-5553 


Decree of February 14, 1810 (Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

13La Real Audiencia de esta capital gobernadora del Reyno de Nueva Espana, 
May 16, 1810, reprinted in Gaceta del Gobierno de México, I, 420. This broadside 
was signed in Mexico by Pedro Catani, Guillermo de Aguirre, and Tomas Gonzalez 
Calderon. 


14Nemesio Salcedo to Bernardo Bonavia, Chihuahua, May 28, 1810 (MS., Bexar 
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in military command in Texas under the commandant general, 
Nemesio Salcedo. Manuel de Salcedo, then a lieutenant colonel, 
was military and political governor of the province. 

Bonavia, upon receipt of the decree, immediately wrote to 
Nemesio Salcedo expressing the opinion that compliance was im- 
possible. He admitted that the matter was none of his business, 
since his position was purely military and the decree pertained 
strictly to the political government of Texas, but at the same time 
he felt compelled to inform the commandant general of his 
thoughts on the subject. Bonavia said that the provinces of ‘Texas 
and Coahuila surely should and needed to be represented in the 
Cortes but that there was not a single native’® capable of serving 
as a deputy. This being true, he recommended that the two 
provinces be considered military provinces and a military man, 
not a native of Texas or Coahuila, be elected to represent them. 
The election of one of the rank of captain or above would be 
advantageous in that his salary would not have to be supplied by 
the province as stated but would be provided by his pay as an 
army Officer." 

On the same day that Bonavia wrote to Salcedo recommending 

the election of a non-native military man as deputy for Texas to 
the Cortes, the municipal council of San Fernando de Béjar met 
and elected the governor of Texas to that office..7 The council 
stated that it had taken this action because the poverty of the 
province was so great that its inhabitants lacked the means to 
send a deputy to Spain. It asked that the commandant general 
and the audiencia of Guadalajara approve the election even 
though it was contrary to the electoral law."* 
Archives, University of Texas Library) ; El Consejo de Regencia de Espana e Indias 
a los americanos esparioles, February 14, 1810 (Printed decree, Bexar Archives, 
University of Texas Library). The decree was signed Real Isla de Leén by Xavier 
de Castafios, Francisco de Saavedra, Antonio de Escano, and Miguel de Lardizabal 
y Uribe. 


15The decree stated specifically that the deputy must be a native of the province 
he represented. 

16Bernardo Bonavia to the commandant general of the Interior Provinces, San 
Fernando de Béjar, June 27, 1810 (MS., Bexar Archives, University of Texas 
Library) . 

17Luis Galan, Tomas Arocha, Francisco Ruiz to Bernardo Bonavia, San Fernando 
de Béjar, June 27, 1810, ibid. A possible forerunner to the current practice of 
electing a governor to the United States Senate. 


1sActa del ayuntamiento, San Fernando de Béjar, June 27, 1810, ibid. The docu- 
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Offhand it would appear that Bonavia perhaps had made it his 
business to intervene in the election, but his letter of June 28 
to Salcedo seems to prove otherwise. Bonavia said that although 
in his letter of the day before he had proposed the election of a 
captain or higher officer as deputy for Texas, he did not consider 
that the election of the governor, Lieutenant Colonel Manuel de 
Salcedo, acceptable, because having been named governor by the 
king, he could not be spared from the province. Instead of Salcedo, 
Bonavia suggested the General Juan de Ugaldo, a former com- 
mandant general, resident at the time in Cadiz, would be a better 
choice to serve as deputy for Texas." 

Manuel de Salcedo also reported on the election. From his 
letter and from that of Bonavia*? it is clear that those two Spanish 
officers did not consider that the province of Texas fulfilled the 
prerequisites for the election of a deputy, because it did not have 
a formal cabildo. Manuel de Salcedo said, however, that since 
Nemesio Salcedo was aware, when he sent the decree ordering its 
execution, of this lack of a fully constituted municipal council, he, 
Manuel de Salcedo, had called a meeting of the citizens to hear 
their opinion. He called together the two mayors, the two alder- 
men, the attorney general, and the most important citizens, who 
had elected him deputy to the Cortes. Recognizing his own limi- 
tations, he had nothing to say about his election but if no accept- 
able native could be found, he recommended Colonel Antonio 
Cordero, who fulfilled all the requirements”? and was far better 


ment was signed by Luis Galan, Tomas de Arocha, Juan Martin de Beramendi, 
Mariano Rodriguez, Francisco Ruiz, Vicente Travieso, José Erasmo Seguin, Manuel 
Barrera, Francisco de Arocha, Manuel Salinas, Ignacio Pérez, José Antonio Saucedo, 
Antonio Vaca, Victor Blanco, Clemente Delgado, and José Benito de Ontén. 

19Bonavia to Salcedo, San Fernando de Béjar, June 28, 1810, ibid. 

20Bonavia to Salcedo, San Fernando de Béjar, June 27, 1810, ibid. 

21Except that he was not a native Texan. Manuel Antonio Cordero y Bustamante 
was born of noble family in Cadiz, Spain, in 1753. In a letter addressed to Manuel 
de Salcedo on September 12, 1808, he stated that he had been reared in Madrid 
with Manuel’s uncles—Miguel, Nemesio, and Tomas Salcedo. Cordero entered the 
infantry of Zamora, on December 1, 1767, in which he served until September 13, 
1768. On September 6, 1771, he re-entered the army as a cadet in a Spanish 
regiment of dragoons with whom he came to Mexico. He arose to ensign by August 
14, 1774, in which position he first came to the Interior Provinces, on September 
1, 1777. On June 1, 1781, he was promoted to lieutenant and on August 19, 1783, 
to captain and placed at the head of the presidial companies of Janos and later of 
that of San Buenaventura. Promoted to lieutenant colonel, on June 1, 1784, he 


t 
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qualified. If Cordero could be named deputy for both Texas and 


was given command of the fourth division of the troops of New Vizcaya. A year 
later he was made adjutant and inspector of the Commandancy General of the 
Interior Provinces, which post he held until March, 1790, when he was named 
commandant general of New Vizcaya. In command of one hundred soldiers, he 
accompanied General Enrique Grimarest, in 1792, in the re-opening of the road 
from Arizpe to Santa Fé, New Mexico; after which he resumed his position as 
adjutant, which he held until December 22, 1796. At that date he was named 
governor of the province of Texas but before taking the position he was named 
interim governor of the province of Coahuila on March 26, 1797, a position he did 
not take either but remained as adjutant and inspector of the Interior Provinces 
until December, 1798, when he was named governor of Coahuila, a position he 
held until 1813. 

It was while he was serving as governor of Coahuila that in 1805, he was made 
assistant governor of ‘Texas because of the illness of Governor Juan Bautista 
Elguezabal and his subsequent death on October 5, 1805. At that time Cordero 
became acting governor of both Coahuila and Texas, a capacity in which he served 
until Manuel de Salcedo took the reins as governor of Texas on November 7, 1808. 

The period of Cordero’s service in Texas was a critical one for the Spanish 
government because of the recent transfer of the Louisiana Territory to the United 
States and the increasing westward movement of its population. Cordero not only 
recommended but undertook the strengthening of the fortifications both at San 
Antonio and Nacogdoches and the increase of the military forces in the province, 
especially in the Sabine-Arroyo Hondo area. These measures aroused the United 
States authorities and for a time war seemed eminent. But Nemesio Salcedo urged 
calmness on his subordinates—Cordero and Simén Herrera—and prevented an out- 
break along the Texas-Louisiana frontier. 

Another problem that Cordero had to face at this time was the danger of 
infiltration of French spies of Napoleon who had marched into Spain, placed his 
brother Joseph Bonaparte on the Spanish throne, and appointed a French viceroy 
of Mexico. All of these problems kept the province of ‘Texas in constant turmoil 
during the three-year period that Cordero acted as its governor. 

When Salcedo became governor, Cordero remained in the province. He had a 
short time earlier been named by Nemesio Salcedo his assistant commandant 
general with authority over the four provinces of Coahuila, Nuevo Ledén, Texas, 
and Tamaulipas. Cordero returned to his post as governor of Coahuila in mid- 
April of 1809, where he served until 1813, when he was made governor of Sonora 
and Sinaloa. In 1813, before taking over as governor of Sonora and Sinaloa, he 
applied to the viceroy for permission to marry Maria Gertrudiz Pérez, a descendant 
of one of the original Canary Island families of San Antonio. Permission was 
granted by the viceroy on January 1, 1814. 

Cordero returned as governor of Coahuila in 1817, but he was soon re-named 
governor of New Vizcaya, to which position he returned on July 18, 1818. Between 
January and April, 1819, he was interim commandant general of the Interior 
Provinces, when he again returned to the governorship of New Vizcaya, a position 
he held when Mexico became independent in 1821. Iturbide made him com- 
mandant general of the Western Interior Provinces in 1822 and promoted him to 
field marshal general, a position which he held until his death in Durango in the 
spring of 1823.—Manuel Antonio Cordero y Bustamante, hoja de servicios, Janos 
December 31, 1787 (MSS., Latin American Collection, University of Texas Library) ; 
correspondence of Cordero with Nemesio Salcedo, Manuel de Salcedo, and others, 
1805-1814 (MSS., Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library); Francisco R. 
Almada, Diccionario de Historia, Geografia y Biografia Sonorenses (Chihuahua, 
1952), 185-186. 
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Coahuila, so much the better, because of the poverty of the two 
provinces.*? 

When Nemesio Salcedo received these communications, he 
turned them over to the audiencia of Guadalajara for its opinion. 
The audiencia, on August 27, found the election of Manuel de 
Salcedo invalid and ordered a new one held in accordance with 
the decree of the Regency. If it were true that there were neither 
a regular municipal council in the province nor three qualified 
native Texans and no means of supporting a deputy, proper proof 
of these facts should be formally presented to the commandant 
general so that he, with his knowledge of Texas and the other 
provinces, could recommend the best measures to be adopted.** 

Manuel de Salcedo, as governor, was the person to carry out the 
order of the audiencia of Guadalajara. He was on an inspection 
tour of the presidios of Texas when the opinion reached him at 
La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, on October 8, 1810. Bonavia, in 
transmitting it, wrote Salcedo that since he was the only one who 
could call the election, he should return at once to Béjar to do so. 
Salcedo, however, did not rush back to the capital as recom- 
mended. Instead he replied that to abandon his inspection would 
be harmful to the residents of the presidio and costly to the gov- 
ernment, for he had obtained boats and supplies to make a survey 
of the port which would have to be done while the season was 
favorable. For all these reasons he could not be in Beéjar for at 
least fifteen days and the matter of the election demanded speed. 
He, therefore, recommended that Bonavia have the acting gov- 
ernor, Captain José Joaquin de Ugarte, proceed as instructed 
by the audiencia. Salcedo reaffirmed the importance of having 
a deputy in the Cortes to represent Texas. He felt, furthermore, 
that his absence at this time would help to alleviate embarrass- 
ment for those who had chosen him earlier.** 

Bonavia, on October 10, instructed the lieutenant governor to 
proceed as ordered by the audiencia. The first act of Ugarte was 


22Manuel de Salcedo to Nemesio Salcedo, San Fernando de Béjar, June 28, 1810 
(MS., Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 


23Acuerdo of the audiencia of Guadalajara of August 27, 1810, in Expediente 
formada para la eleccién de diputados en Cortes de la provincia de Texas, ibid. 

24Manuel de Salcedo to Bernardo Bonavia, Bahia del Espiritu Santo, October 
10, 1810, ibid. 
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to add to the then rather extensive document on the election the 
documentation relative to the reduction of the municipal council 
of Béjar to two alcaldes, two aldermen, and one attorney general, 
all elected annually.?® He next ordered a meeting on October 12 
of the members of the municipal council and all the citizens who 
had participated in the election on July 27.°° When the attorney 
general, Francisco Ruiz, informed Ugarte that Victor Blanco and 
José Benito Ont6n were away and could not attend the meeting, 
Ruiz was instructed to cite two other persons who had seen prior 
service on the municipal council. Gabino Delgado and José An- 
tonio Bustillos were the replacements named. 

These sixteen men met on October 12 and, after having been 
duly instructed concerning all previous proceedings and instruc- 
tions, voted. Eight of them voted again for Manuel de Salcedo; 
three for Clemente de Arocha; one for Juan de Ugarte; three did 
not vote; and one was absent. The three voting for Arocha stated 
that the province should pay his expenses. Some of those voting 
for Salcedo gave the inability of the province to pay the expenses 
of a deputy as their main reason for voting for the governor.*? 

When Ugarte reported this action to Bonavia, he ordered 
Ugarte to reconvene the meeting on the following day and to 
proceed to choose three natives of the province as the law re- 
quired, after which, from the three, one name should be drawn. 
Accordingly on October 13 another election took place. 


25This reduction was made in 1807, but at that date it was agreed that, although 
under law the municipal council of Béjar merited complete abolition, because 
Béjar was the capital of the government of the province of Texas the council 
should not be abolished but its membership should be reduced. Its abolition or 
reduction was left to the discretion of its governor at that time, who was Antonio 
Cordero. He chose to reduce the membership.—Nemesio Salcedo to Antonio Cor- 
dero, Chihuahua, April 21, 1807 (MS., Bexar Archives, University of Texas Li- 
brary). The addition of this act of 1807 was obviously included in the record of 
the election of a deputy to document the earlier references of Manuel de Salcedo 
and Bonavia to the fact that San Fernando de Béjar did not have a fully con- 
stituted municipal council. 

26Their names appear in footnote 18. 


27The facts set forth in the preceding and following paragraphs not otherwise 
documented are taken from an expediente of thirty-seven numbered leaves relative 
to this election to be found in the Bexar Archives in the University of Texas 
Library. It has no title but begins: “En oficio de 28 de mayo proxcimo pasado 
mes traslada VS. el de la Exmo. Sor marqués de las Hormasas de 14 de febrero 
ultimo. ...” The dates on the documents contained therein run from June 27, 
1810, to October 18, 1810. 
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By the time eight votes had been cast it was apparent to José 
Erasmo Seguin that no decision would be reached, for of the eight 
votes four had reaffirmed their previous votes for Salcedo. Seguin 
suggested that the meeting be recessed until all could reassemble 
at Bonavia’s place to receive further instructions. This was done 
and at three o'clock another vote was taken. Manuel Barrera, 
Ignacio Pérez, Francisco Ruiz, and Mariano Rodriguez adamantly 
voted for Manuel de Salcedo. José Luis Galan voted to leave the 
whole matter up to the audiencia of Guadalajara and the com- 
mandant general. The other ten cast their votes according to the 
decree, each voter naming three persons. When these votes were 
counted. José Clemente Arocha and Refugio de la Garza were tied 
with six votes each and José Dario Zambrano and Juan Manuel 
Barrios had five votes each. Juan Bautista Riperda received 
three; and José Luis Galan, Manuel de Riperda, and José Antonio 
Saucedo each received one vote. All were natives of the province. 
In the draw between José Dario Zambrano and Juan Manuel 
Barrios, Zambrano was the winner. The names of Arocha, Garza, 
and Zambrano were then placed in an urn and a six-year-old child 
drew from it the name of Arocha, who was declared deputy to the 
Cortes from the province of ‘Texas. 

José Clemente Arocha was a native of Texas, held a degree of 
bachelor of philosophy from the royal and pontifical University 
of Mexico and, at the time of his election, was the ecclesiastical 
judge of San Fernando de Beéjar. Being a descendant of one of 
the Canary Islanders who settled San Antonio in 1731, he was 
from one of the oldest families in the province. 

But from the very first the five men who had repeatedly 
voted for Salcedo were against Arocha’s election. Three of them— 
Galan, Rodriguez, and Ruiz, alcalde, alderman, and attorney gen- 
eral respectively—refused to sign the papers acknowledging his 
election and empowering him to serve as deputy for Texas. The 
electoral decree provided that the municipal council certify the 
election and draw up instructions for its deputy. With three of 
the five members of the council refusing to sign the papers, 
Arocha, although elected, was unable to get certification. 

Even though the members who had elected him appealed to the 
governor of the province urging him to obtain the certification 
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necessary and their appeal was forwarded to Nemesio Salcedo in 
Chihuahua, other events within Texas precluded Arocha’s becom- 
ing deputy in the Cortes; for, by the time that his election had 
taken place, the revolt of New Spain against the mother country 
led by Miguel Hidalgo had extended into Texas. Arocha was 
soon accused of being a revolutionary sympathizer. On April 10, 
1811, he was issued a passport to go to Monterrey. Five days later 
Juan Manuel Zambrano wrote the vicar general of the diocese 
of Linares, who was in Monterrey, that Arocha was being sent 
there, because his presence in Béjar was not desired. And on April 
19, the Texas Junta de Gobierno wrote the same prelate that 
Arocha had been discharged from his position in Béjar because 
of his revolutionary leanings and was being sent to Monterrey.** 
Could Arocha’s election as deputy and the opposition to it by 
some members of the council have been responsible for the 
charges brought against him? 

In spite of revolutionary episodes in Texas and the other In- 
terior Provinces, efforts were continued, nevertheless, to get a 
deputy from Texas to the Cortes. Nemesio Salcedo, on September 
16, 1811, wrote that he had already issued an order for the elec- 
tion of a new deputy.*® Another election was held and again 
Manuel de Salcedo was elected and the act referred to the 
audiencia of Guadalajara.*° That body again disqualified him 
because he was the governor of the province and not a native and 
likewise nullified the earlier election of Arocha because he was 
charged with sedition.*t The audiencia, further, on January 16, 
1812, ordered Manuel de Salcedo to abide by the decision of its 
attorney in regard to a deputy from Texas to the Cortes.*? 

Many events took place between the first election of Manuel de 
Salcedo in 1810 and his last election in 1811, the record of which 

28Passport issued by the Junta de Gobierno, April 10, 1811 (MS., Bexar Archives, 
University of Texas Library); Juan Manuel Zambrano to Sr. Provisor y vicario 


general, Béjar, April 15, 1811, ibid.; Junta de Gobierno to Sr. Provisor y vicario 
general, Béjar, April 19, 1811, ibid. 


29Nemesio Salcedo to the provisional governor of Texas, Chihuahua, September 
16, 1811, ibid. 


0Nemesio Salcedo to the governor of Texas, Chihuahua, October 12, 1811, ibid. 

’1Audiencia of Guadalajara to Nemesio Salcedo, Guadalajara, January 8, 1812, 
ibid. 

32Andrés de Anda to Manuel de Salcedo, Guadalajara, January 16, 1812, ibid. 
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cannot be located. Salcedo had been taken prisoner by the revolu- 
tionists on January 22, 1811, and sent in irons to Monclova, where 
he effected an escape. Later Salcedo helped in the capture of 
Hidalgo and other revolutionary leaders, escorted them to Chi- 
huahua and turned them over to Nemesio Salcedo for trial, and 
gave the order to fire at Hidalgo’s execution. During that time, 
Simon de Herrera was, in July, 1811, sent to assume the duties of 
ad interim governor of Texas; and Manuel de Salcedo, after the 
execution of Hidalgo, was instructed to proceed to Monclova to 
await further instructions. Salcedo was deeply hurt by the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of his uncle. Writing to his 
kinsman from San Fernando de Béjar on November 4, 1811, 
Manuel de Salcedo complained bitterly of this treatment and 
stated that he did not believe it wise to assume again the gover- 
norship of Texas until he had received a more complete expression 
of the confidence of the administration in him. He reminded 
Nemesio that he had been elected deputy again to the Cortes and 
that the election was at that time awaiting the decision of the 
audiencia of Guadalajara, which decision should be forthcoming 
shortly. He, therefore, thought it best to defer taking over the 
government of Texas until after the decision was rendered. 
Nemesio promptly ordered Manuel to assume his duties as gov- 
ernor immediately as he had been instructed to do on October 
15;°* and on December 19, 1811, Manuel again took over the 
office of governor of ‘Texas.** 

When Governor Salcedo received the order of the audiencia 
of Guadalajara of January 8, 1812, for him to abide by its de- 
cision in the matter of a deputy for Texas, he reiterated that he 
was fully convinced that Texas should have its representative in 
Spain. On February 22, 1812, he instructed Simén de Herrera 
to act for him in the holding of another election at three o'clock 
that afternoon, for no time should be lost in getting a deputy 
to the Cortes. Salcedo felt that much damage had already been 


33Manuel de Salcedo to Nemesio Salcedo, San Fernando de Béjar, November 4, 
1811 (“Historia,” Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico City), Vol. 986, leaf 6. 

34Nemesio Salcedo to Manuel de Salcedo, Chihuahua, November 26, 1811, ibid., 
leaves 7-8. 

35Manuel de Salcedo to Nemesio Salcedo, San Fernando de Béjar, December 16, 
1811, ibid., leaf 9. 
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done by the failure to send one at once, that Texas needed rep- 
resentation there more than any other province in order to 
prosper as it should, that it should have a deputy because of its 
loyalty during those difficult times, and that from him the Spanish 
government would learn of the great advantages to it of develop- 
ing the province and of the needs of the province to accomplish 
this.*° 

The governor, in asking Herrera to act for him in the matter, 
said that he was too busy with other affairs to perform that im- 
portant function. But after reading the various communications 
between Manuel de Salcedo and Nemesio Salcedo during the 
summer and winter of 1811, one is led to believe that perhaps 
Manuel was also deeply disappointed that he was not allowed to 
become deputy for Texas even though it was not according to 
law. At first thought one might suspect that he had asked for the 
position, but all evidence points to the contrary. He was not 
present when the municipal council tried to elect him the second 
time in 1810, nor was he in Texas or governor when he was elected 
again in 1811. 

Salcedo was faced with tremendous problems in February, 1812. 
A letter written from San Antonio on February 8, 1812, said 
that the whole area was rebelling against him and Herrera and 
that communications had been cut between Monterrey, Saltillo, 
and Chihuahua.** Soon afterwards the Gutiérrez-McGee Expedi- 
tion entered the province, and on April 2, 1813, both Governor 
Salcedo and Simon de Herrera were shot. 

Whether the election was held on the afternoon of February 
22, 1812, by Herrera is not known. No further documentation has 
been found. But regardless of whether another attempt was made 
to select a native Texan as deputy, none arrived at the Cortes to 
speak for the province and to see that it continued to have repre- 
sentation. If a Texas deputy had arrived, it is quite possible that 
he would have been seated and that Texas would have been rep- 
resented not only from 1810-1812 but also in 1813 and 1814 as 
was the province of Coahuila. 


36Manuel de Salcedo to Simén de Herrera, February 22, 1812 (MS., Bexar 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 


37Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1812), II, 238. 
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Coahuila with the same kind of municipal council as Texas 
promptly elected its deputy, José Miguel Ramos Arizpe, in July, 
1810.°* He never waited for certification nor instructions but 
set out at once for Spain and took his seat in the Cortes on March 
g, 1811, even though he had no official papers to confirm his 
election.*® He was not the only American deputy who was seated 
under those conditions. Spain in her desperate struggle against 
Napoleon hesitated to reject the Americans who arrived to sit 
in the Cortes and it listened to what they had to say. Because of 
the chaotic conditions, Ramos Arizpe served not only in the 
special session that formulated the Constitution of 1812 between 
1810-1812 but also in the regular sessions of 1813 and 1814 and 
again in 1820-1821, though having been named for only the 
period 1810-1812. 

Since no deputies for the provinces of Nuevo Leon, Texas, and 
Tamaulipas (then called Nuevo Santander) ever arrived to rep- 
resent those three provinces,*® Ramos Arizpe tried to do what he 
could to speak for all of them. Naturally, however, he worked 
harder for the province of Coahuila and obtained various im- 
provements and concessions for it, so much so, in fact, that his 
cousin, Servando ‘Teresa de Mier, of the province of Nuevo Leon, 
later accused him of trying to get everything for Coahuila to the 
detriment of the other provinces.*! His representation and accom- 
plishments in favor of Coahuila certainly confirmed the validity 
of Salcedo’s assertions that Texas should be represented and would 
profit much from such representation. 

Ramos Arizpe, on November 7, 1811, presented to the Cortes 
a lengthy report on the natural, political, and civil conditions of 
the four provinces, in which he described the evils from which 


38Eleccién de diputados para las Cortes (MSS., Archivo Histérico del Estado de 
Coahuila, Saltillo). The dates run from July 2-29, 1810. 

39Spain, Cortes, 1810-1813, in Diario de las discusiones y actas de las Cortes 
(18 vols.; Cadiz, 1811-1813) , IV, 272-278. Also seated at this time without credentials 
was Manuel Maria Moreno for the province of Sonora. 

40°The deputy for Nuevo Leén died in Cuba en route to Spain. 

#1Servando ‘Teresa de Mier al Ayuntamiento de la Ciudad de Monterrey, Mexico, 
July 17, 1822, in Doce cartis, hasta hoy inéditas de Fray Servando Teresa de Mier 
(Monterrey, 1940), 30; Servando Teresa de Mier to Bernardino Cantu, Mexico, 
June 25, 1823, in David A. Cossio, Historia de Nueva Ledn (6 vols.; Monterrey, 
1924-1933), V, 41-42. 
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they suffered and the methods for remedying them.*? He first 
described each province. In relation to Texas, he wrote: 


The province of Texas, located also on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, has on the east among other ports those of the Bay of San 
Bernardo and of Arcokisas, perhaps the best ports of all the king- 
dom. On the south it borders on part of Tamaulipas and Coahuila, 
from which the Rio Grande separates it. On the west the great 
mountain chain of the Sierra Madre separates it from New Mexico, 
and on the northeast is the frontier of the United States and the 
boundaries of Louisiana. It is more than three hundred leagues in 
length and more than one hundred leagues in width. Because of 
the purity of its air, its climate is very healthful, though the sun 
is very hot in summer and snows are common in winter. It has no 
high mountains in the interior. It is watered by innumerable rivers 
and springs. The principal rivers are the Nueces, Guadalupe, Colo- 
rado, Brazos de Dios, Trinity, Nacogdoches, Sabinas and Red or the 
Natchitoches on whose banks is located the village of the latter name, 
the first in Louisiana. Excellent pasture lands stretch from the Rio 
Grande to the Trinity, but from there they grow less because the 
country, which is very sandy, is covered with dense forests of very 
large pine trees. On the banks of the rivers grow much good timber 
and wild trees and shrubs that bear fruit of delicious flavor, such as 
the grape, the chestnut, the medlar, the blackberry, and the walnut. 
Also it is to be noted that this province does not have thorny shrubs 
as do most of the provinces of America. It abounds with sassafras, 
cochineal, indigo, coffee, tea, and viperina, which is sought after 
medicinally as the cinchona. As far north as the Trinity River the 
province is very suitable for the raising of all kinds of livestock. 
Small game and deer, tigre (jaguar), bear, and otter are abundant, 
and in the northern parts the bison or Indian cow abounds. There 
is reliable information that very rich mines exist in the sierra and 
outside of it, although none has been worked and improved. 

Poverty, wars, and epidemics of smallpox, etc., have destroyed and 
diminished the many fierce nations of this delightful country. Never- 
theless, the Comanches, which are the most warlike, can in a few 
days assemble many thousands of Gandules, that is, men from eighteen 
to fifty years of age, who are very skillful with the arrow, the spear, 
and the gun, which they all have of an excellent quality. The Co- 
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manches rove about the province along the skirt of the Sierra Madre. 
On the opposite side, that is, along the coast, roam many less numer- 
ous tribes of the Caikaches, Malahuites, Arcokisas, Taucanos, Ta- 
huayaces and Nacogdoches, who live by fishing and hunting and 
who leave once a year for the north to provide themselves with buf- 
falo and bear meat. They are generally more peaceful and depend- 
able than the Comanches and Lipans. 


Next he described the government of the provinces of Coahuila 
and ‘Texas: 


In the town of Chihuahua resides a commandant general who is in- 
dependent of the viceroyalty of Mexico and who has the same and 
greater powers than the viceroy. The provinces of Coahuila and 
‘Texas, from two hundred and forty to seven hundred leagues distant 
from his residence, are subject to him in every way. Each one of 
these provinces has a provincial chief with the title of military and 
political governor, who, by inherent and delegated powers, has juris- 
diction in all cases, being independent in cases of war and general 
welfare on the commandant general. In fiscal affairs, he is subject 
to the intendant of San Luis Potosi, who is from one hundred to six 
hundred leagues distant, with final recourse to the supreme council 
of finance in Mexico City; and in appeals for justice, the military 
and political governor is subject to the audiencia of New Galicia, 
which is as far away as the commandancy general (in Chihuahua) . 


Texas was discovered and settlements begun there by the inhabit- 
ants of Coahuila by the middle of the seventeenth century. It was 
subject to the governor of Coahuila until 1720. At that time the 
viceroy, the Marquis of Valero, named as governor of both provinces, 
the Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo, who with five hundred sol- 
diers from Coahuila, re-established the presidios and missions of 
Texas, which several times had been destroyed by the Indians and 
one time threatened by the French. At present, Texas has its military 
and political governor, and, after so many years of abandonment, 
contains in all its vast territory only three towns, which are most 
commonly known by the names of presidios and five missions of 
native Indians of the region. They are: presidial towns—San Fer- 
nando or Real Presidio de San Antonio de Véjar, La Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo, and Nacogdoches; missions—San José, Espada, San 
Bernardo, and Refugio. 

San Antonio de Véjar, which is today the capital, has for its local 
government a municipal council of two alcaldes, and an attorney, 
all three elected, and six aldermen. La Bahia and Nacogdoches are 
commanded by lieutenants of the governor, assigned and replaced 
at his will; and the missions are governed by a corporal. In each 
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town a company of cavalry is stationed. Since 1806, military de- 
tachments of not fewer than fifty men have been posted on the 
Guadalupe and Trinity Rivers on the road to the frontier of Louisi- 
ana and another at the port of Arcokisas, under whose protection 
some families have gathered. 

San Antonio and La Bahia are administered spiritually by parish 
priests. Nacogdoches and the missions by Recollect Franciscans of 
Guadalupe de los Zacatecas, and all are subject to the bishop of 
Nuevo Leon. As a result of the pretensions of the Anglo-Americans 
on the borders between Louisiana and Texas, the troops of Coahuila, 
aided by seven hundred militiamen of Nuevo Leén and Tamaulipas, 
all under the command of Colonel Antonio Cordero, governor of 
Coahuila, marched to Texas and to its frontier at the end of 1805. 
These men, having remained there until the present, have augment- 
ed the population of the province to seven thousand souls. 


Ramos Arizpe said that agriculture had formed the character 
of the people and since they were employed day and night in the 
honest and systematic cultivation of the soil, they were truly in- 
flexible to intrigue, virtuously steadfast, haters of tyranny and dis- 
order, justly devoted to true liberty, and naturally the most in- 
clined toward all the moral and political virtues. As Texas and 
Coahuila by their location were the natural bulwarks of Mexico 
and exposed to the barbarous Indian nations, their inhabitants 
were obliged to serve not only as militiamen but even as common 
soldiers and the men were required each month to present their 
arms for inspection in Coahuila and Texas. 

He lamented the lack of educational facilities in the provinces 
and said that only despots and tyrants keep the populace in igno- 
rance in order to violate more easily the rights of the people. His 
characterization of education in the area was extremely caustic. 
There were no schools provided except in the larger towns by 
donations from the garrisons and voluntary contributions of some 
parents to support some inept persons of bad conduct who bore 
the title of teachers. Those teachers as a rule wasted their time 
teaching Christian doctrine badly, for they were usually incapable 
of imparting the fundamentals of a common public education. 

The principal products of Texas had unfortunately been re- 
duced to the sowing of corn, a little wheat, and less sugar cane 
in the vicinity of San Antonio and La Bahia. Texas had for- 
merly been covered with millions of wild cattle and horses or 
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mustangs, but because the government had permitted their dis- 
orderly slaughter and their exportation for the miserable sum of 
half a peso a head, it no longer had enough cattle for its small 
population and few of the horses had been domesticated. It 
abounded, however, in deer, tigre, bear, buffalo, otter, and beaver 
and had all kinds of fish in its rivers and lakes and in the ports 
on the Mexican Gulf. He lamented that the Mexicans were mere 
spectators in those extraordinary and profitable resources in 
which the native Indians and Anglo-Americans carried on a 
great trade. 

After describing the existing conditions, Ramos Arizpe pro- 
posed methods for improving them. He attributed much of the 
trouble to lack of local government, pointing out that in both 
Texas and Coahuila only one municipal council existed in the 
entire province, while in Tamaulipas not even one town had any 
local government. He advocated a municipal council in each town 
to have charge of the government of its community so that the 
people would no longer be treated as slaves or flocks of sheep but 
would be allowed to exercise their rights to vote for the men who 
were to govern them. In each province he asked for the creation 
of a provincial body composed of citizens of the province to have 
charge of its administration. For the whole area he recommended 
a higher body or executive council of the four Eastern Interior 
Provinces to be composed of seven individual citizens of the 
provinces themselves with two each elected by the provinces of 
Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and Tamaulipas and one by Texas. This 
body would be the governing body of the whole area. He pro- 
posed also a superior court of appeals for the four provinces so 
that they would not have to carry judicial cases to Guadalajara for 
decisions. The court should be composed of three judges and a 
prosecutor, all lawyers and named by the king in conference with 
the secretary of state. Both bodies should have their residence 
in Saltillo. 

Believing that the location of the provinces on the frontier 
demanded adequate defense, Ramos Arizpe proposed that a com- 
mandancy or captaincy general be established in the four prov- 
inces, with lieutenants in each of the provinces and the residence 
of the captain general in the capital of Texas, because of the mul- 
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titude of barbarous tribes that inhabited the province and _par- 
ticularly because of its proximity to the United States. The cap- 
tain general or commandant general should be appointed by the 
king upon the recommendations of the Superior Executive Coun- 
cil of the Eastern Interior Provinces. Military men were to be pre- 
ferred and especially men who had been trained in the provinces 
and who had the esteem and good will of the people and the 
Indian tribes. He especially recommended Cordero as being the 
most fitted for such a position. 

The government should promote also the settlement of those 
provinces, especially that of Texas. He said that they had so much 
to offer that all the government needed to do was to make known 
their many attractions and to make the colonization of them at- 
tractive to the colonizers. He felt that by reducing the exorbitant 
export and import taxes on products going to those provinces 
and by opening the various ports to trade the government would 
encourage people to migrate there. He asserted that the opening 
of a port was not enough, because, although San Bernardo had 
been proclaimed a port in 1805, not three boats had entered it. 
That fact proved that it was necessary to grant absolute exemp- 
tion of duties for ten years because the coast of Texas was so 
unpopulated and so far from the other provinces that there was 
little to attract buyers to go there and their absence discouraged 
the sellers. He recommended opening a port at the mouth of the 
Brazos de Santiago or at the mouth of the Rio Grande. Besides 
ports, fairs were needed to attract merchants to the area. An 
annual fair should be held in the capital of Texas to encourage 
the sale of goods imported into San Bernardo and another in the 
town of Revilla located near the Rio Grande and the border of 
the province of Nuevo Leon, besides others in the provinces of 
Coahuila and Tamaulipas. 

In the matter of education, he proposed that public schools 
and academies be established in all of the provinces and encour- 
aged by the Superior Executive Council, the provincial bodies, 
and the municipalities. He asked for the prompt establishment 
of a university at Monterrey and a royal college in Saltillo. 

Throughout the report it is evident that Ramos Arizpe put 
his province first at all times, but he did realize the problems of 
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the other three provinces and tried constantly to gain an improve- 
ment of conditions in all of them. Perhaps if José Clemente 
Arocha had been as audacious as Ramos Arizpe, Texas would have 
been heard from in the Cortes. Certainly another voice there 
would have aided in the struggle to gain improvements in the 
government and the conditions of those almost forgotten prov- 
inces and especially Texas. 

The proceedings of the election of a deputy from Texas are 
interesting for the light that they cast upon the political life of 
the province at that time. In the first place, there appeared to be 
a certain amount of freedom of action among the citizens. At least 
in the matter of that election they did not seem to be bound by 
strict observance of the law. It clearly stated that the choice of a 
deputy was to be made by the members of the municipal council. 
They were José Luis Galan, Tomas de Arocha, Juan Martin de 
Veramendi, Mariano Rodriguez, and Francisco Ruiz. The elec- 
tion was made, however, by those five plus eleven other citizens. 

Manuel de Salcedo in his report to Nemesio Salcedo on the 
proceedings of June 27, 1810, said that he had instructed the 
mayor, Galan, to call together the municipal council and the 
most notable citizens for holding the election.** Whether Manuel 
expected to be elected deputy contrary to law and hoped that 
his election by a larger number of citizens would support his 
nomination is not known. It should be remembered, however, 
that the audiencia of Guadalajara rejected the proceedings not 
on the grounds that they were illegally held but on the grounds 
that the person named was not a native of the province and hence 
not eligible to hold the office. Apparently the unorthodox man- 
ner of holding the election was not questioned. 

Furthermore, when the second attempt was made to choose a 
deputy the same unorthodox procedure was used and never 
seemed to be questioned. When a native was finally elected, it was 
action by the majority of the council, however, that prevented his 
being certified. Galan, Rodriguez, and Ruiz, a majority in the 
municipal council, had voted throughout for Manuel de Salcedo, 
constantly maintaining that the province could not afford to send 


43Manuel Salcedo to Nemesio Salcedo, San Fernando de Béjar, June 28, 1810 
(MS., Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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a Native son to the Cortes and that no native was capable of 
fulfilling the position. When they refused to certify the election, 
the other members had no recourse. The majority of those taking 
part in the election appealed to the audiencia of Guadalajara for 
approval of José Clemente Arocha as deputy and presented a 
written statement of his qualifications, which certainly seemed to 
fit all the requirements of the position. Only the failure of the 
majority of the council to approve the action and to assume the 
necessary financial burden of having a representative prevented 
Texas from actively participating in the Cortes. 
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Life at Winkler 


C.C. JEFFRIES 


NE of the most deeply ingrained customs of the early 
country was to go to the town of Winkler on Saturday 
evening. Rural people everywhere have the practice, 

more or less, of knocking off work and going to town on Sat- 
urday evening, but in few places do they carry it to the length 
they did here in the old days. It affected the whole community. 
If a man had a little business to attend to, perhaps a plow point 
to carry to the shop or some groceries to buy, this would furnish 
a good excuse to quit work and go; if not, he had no good 
reason, it made little difference, he would go to Winkler any- 
how. Often those who were more given to the practice would 
have been forehanded and would have come early to knock around 
the stores all morning, smoking cheroots, eating salmon and 
oysters at dinner-time, and getting otherwise all the day had to 
offer. Then about one o'clock the main crowd would begin com- 
ing in, and soon the burg would take on the appearance of a 
miniature fair. These later arrivals probably had not seen much 
of interest during the week, and they would be feeling the need 
of air. They would not sit quietly, not long at a time; mostly they 
would keep to their feet, getting all the news, and what was 
more, letting out what news they themselves had. 

These Saturday evenings were a clearing house for the neigh- 
borhood. Here was a good place for a person to meet someone 
with whom he had business. Here was a good place to make sales 
and trades. If a man had an old shotgun he wanted to get rid of, 
here was a good place to find a buyer. If one had a new stud horse 
he wanted to show off, this was the place to find an appreciative 
crowd. If a young fellow craved a game of dominoes, or dollar 
pitching, or a trial of strength at lifting a bale of cotton, here was 
the place of satisfaction. So deep-set was the custom that if some 
calamity had suddenly broken it up, it would have badly disrupted 
the poise of the community. It should be noted, however, that 
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the custom was carried on almost exclusively by the male part of 
the population; by a fineness of feeling, women were not supposed 
to take part in these more or less hilarious carryings-on. Paren- 
thetically, that is all a thing of the past. Automobiles have ren- 
dered distant places of attraction more accessible, and that has 
caused decadence of the institution; Saturday evening at Winkler 
currently is no more than Monday morning. 

In sports the community has been about like the rest of this 
central part of Texas. Tournaments were among the most impor- 
tant of these in the early days. A regular tournament was a big 
event, and it required a good deal of effort to get one up. They 
always drew large crowds, dinner with barbecue was had, and 
knights for miles around would come to take part. A substantial 
prize would often be given the winner, a watch or a saddle. 
Tournaments were the finest of all equestrian sports. Women were 
connected with them, in that some young lady was crowned queen 
in the final ceremony; and an air of gallantry generally pervaded 
the atmosphere on those occasions. Tournaments, however, did 
not survive long into more modern years. 

Horse racing lasted much longer. There never were any reg- 
ular blooded horses kept in the Winkler area solely for the pur- 
pose, nor have there been any men who could be termed regular 
racers—that is, those who make it a profession. Still there have 
been plenty of good horses, and there always were men ready to 
put their money down on them. 

As a general thing the races were short in distance, three hun- 
dred yards being a popular length. When better stock was used, 
however, one might be lengthened out to half a mile. 

A race was usually brought about by the owners or backers of 
two horses making a match for a run a week or two beforehand. 
That would be the way it would start. Then other men around, 
hearing of the coming contest, and having horses they thought 
could run, would make ready to go, and a motley crowd it would 
be that assembled at the track on the day set. 

These gatherings were noisy, hilarious affairs. More loud- 
mouthed talking and irresponsible bragging would take place at 
a racing meet than at any other gathering of rough males. To a 
person with an ear for the beauty of such things those ebullitions 
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were truly delightful. A young fellow, mounted on a pony that 
could hardly head a yearling, might be seen riding through the 
crowd relieving himself in words of this kind: “Fastest thing in 
nine states.” Or from a little knot of men off to one side jockeying 
to match a race, might presently come the explosion: ‘“‘“My money 
talks, I'll run you from one jump to starvation.”” And on it would 
go; a young man who had been placing his money on the wrong 
horse during the day, but still game—game to the core—might late 
in the evening be seen waving his saddle over his head and telling 
to the world: “I'll bet this saddle against five dollars the little 
sorrel can beat anything on the ground.” 

While there was any amount of bickering at these meets there 
was rarely any downright quarreling, and still less fighting. And 
rather strange to say, there was little heavy drinking. If some 
fellow got drunk and wanted to expand, the others usually let 
him have his way; they had not time to bother with him. 

Like tournaments, racing began to give way after a time. For 
some reason hard to determine, even before the coming of auto- 
mobiles, the zest for the sport had gone out of the people. From 
the big occasions when seventy-five men and boys might gather 
at a meet, and a dozen races be run, it in time degenerated to 
two Negroes running their scrubs down a cotton row on Satur- 
day evening. 

Wild horse riding was a sport that for the time it lasted gripped 
the onlooker with keener interest than almost any other. Not 
within the writer’s time were there any really good white riders 
in the country; probably there had been in earlier days when 
range horses were plentiful. There were, however, several Negroes 
who were at home in the saddle. True they rode with their stirrups 
hobbled, and they were not above holding to the saddle at times, 
but they could stay on a horse as well as the average rodeo rider 
of 1960, and that not for just a short minute but till the animal 
was vanquished, which might be from five to twenty-five minutes. 
The horses that were raised here after the writer’s day, to a great 
extent had had the wildness bred out of them and usually did not 
give much of a performance when saddled up; the animals pitched 
perhaps a few jumps and then took it out in running. But some- 
times, one harking back to more spirited ancestors, gave a better 
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account of himself. And sometimes a horse would be bought out 
of a herd from down around San Antonio. One of these, almost 
without exception, would go up where the breeze is cool. Then 
he would strike the ground stiff legged, hitting it now on this 
side, now on that, and then over yonder; and the local boy would 
have to sit very tight-legged and evenly poised to hold his place 
in the saddle. 

In the gin lot and in a little pasture back of one of the stores 
were the places where the riding usually took place. The con- 
tests were nearly always held on Saturday evenings when a crowd 
of sightseers was certain to be present. In due time the wild one 
would be brought around and snubbed to the side of a gentle 
horse, and then, O, so gently, the saddle would be laid on and 
still more gently cinched. Then what was known as a roll, usually 
a coat or a sizable piece of cloth, would be tied on the fore part 
of the saddle, this to protect the rider from the forward thrusts. 
And then perhaps the stirrups would be hobbled, tied together 
with a short piece of rope under the horse’s belly to keep the 
rider’s feet from flying up in the fury of the pitching. 

When all was ready the rider, with a quick swing, would throw 
himself into the saddle, the rope would be taken from the horse’s 
neck, and he would be free to go. If he pitched fine, fine, and 
the higher and harder the better. And if he reared up and fell 
back, and the rider by a dexterous flirt, threw himself out of the 
saddle, and escaped injury, again fine, superfine. When the brute 
was at last conquered and the rider got down and came walking 
toward the crowd, wiping the sweat from his face with his shirt 
sleeve, such was his notion of things of the kind, that he would 
be borne up in a great exhilaration. When the exhibition was all 
over and the crowd started home they, too, would feel like they 
had been breathing ozone. 

Another form of entertainment was the justice of the peace 
court sessions. These were not looked upon as dignified meetings 
for the dealing out of justice but as occasions for unadulterated 
fun. There were many frivolous cases put in court in the old 
days, and the littleness was what made them so delightful. It was 
worth the loss of the time any day for a fellow to quit plowing 
and go to see two brothers wrangle over a blowing horn, or a 
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stubborn young man arraigned for refusing to work the road. One 
time there was a suit on the rights of property over a shoat named 
Jim. About the only evidence on either side that amounted to 
anything was that of the plaintiff on a seemingly insignificant 
point. The plaintiff said one day he went to the pen where the 
shoat was confined, and in the way a person will to a half-pet, 
called to him “Jim,” at which the animal got up grunting and 
went to him. On the strength of that, the animal’s behavior, the 
court awarded the plaintiff the property. 

It was the lawyers, however, who furnished the most fun by 
giving the boys a superior type of entertainment. There was one 
lawyer in Fairfield, I shall not call his name, he is dead now, but 
his name will remain green in Freestone County a long time. It 
always seemed to me he missed his calling, he should have been a 
professional comedian. He no doubt got more fun out of being a 
lawyer than any man ever on that bar. His delight was to nag an 
opponent till the opponent was ready to explode and then disarm 
him with words most original. Once a young man on trial for 
disturbing the peace had a rather young lawyer from Corsicana 
defending him. All through the first part of the trial the prose- 
cuting attorney kept picking at the other lawyer till the other 
finally welled up and was ready to pull off his coat and go into 
action. But the prosecutor, in his matchless way, poured the right 
potent oi! on the waves, saying, “Boy gimme a segyar.” 

Another time, and though this did not happen in our country 
maybe it will do to tell as it concerns this same lawyer, and in- 
volved the same beautiful technique. The attorney kept baiting 
and tormenting his opponent in a little case till this one too surged 
over and challenged him to go out of the house and settle it man 
to man. Then again he poured the oil, “Jess, if you was to get me 
out there you'd try to borrow two bits from me.” 

On the diversion subject it would never do to leave out the 
shows. They were many and of every conceivable kind and size, 
ranging from Mollie Bailey’s many-wagoned traveling company 
down to magic lanterns and little stereopticon things. No matter 
what the size or character of a show, it always drew a crowd. The 
smaller ones nearly always had their performances in the school- 
house, the larger ones in a tent. There was electricity in the air 
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on show nights. A man on his way to one in a wagon, sitting on 
the spring seat in front with his wife, with the children on quilts 
in the back, when he heard the sound of drum and bugle at the 
show ground, could hardly keep from touching up his horses. 

It must be said for the shows, that they were genuine pur- 
veyors of mirth. There was no fraud about them. For the most 
part they had good actors; and if a spectator did not get his 
twenty-five cents worth it was because he had evolved a long way 
from the man-in-the-wagon kind. Comedy was usually the main 
kind of entertainment, and that was the kind most appreciated 
by the audience. If the showman could bring someone of the 
crowd in to help him, so much the better. Comes to mind one 
beautiful example of this double-barrel work. The showman had 
put through several humorous pieces, and he had the crowd well 
worked up. After a while he abruptly stopped talking, and after 
a rhetorical pause he called attention to a small rope hanging 
down from the roof and said he was now going to put on the 
Great Fishing Act. He said he would like to have help from the 
audience, and he asked if there were three young men who would 
come and help him. There were always young men ready to help 
with shows, and presently one got up and went forward; directly 
two more followed. When the boys got to the show ring the show- 
man gave them some soothing words and still talking to them 
gently, he had them take hold of the dangling rope and pull. 
They did as he directed, caught hold and commenced pulling, 
and he had them jerk and keep on pulling harder. When the 
audience was well-nigh consumed with curiosity over the strange 
doings, the showman turned to them with a sardonic smile and 
said: “I have fished in the Mississippi River and in the Brazos 
and in the Trinity, but this is the first time I ever caught three 
suckers on one hook.” That brought down the house—in the ac- 
cepted meaning of the term, it brought down the house. Such a 
roar of “wah,” “wah,” “wah’s’” went up as that old roof had 
never heard before. As the crestfallen three made their way back 
to their seats the peals of merriment redoubled, and it was 
minutes before the showman could go on with his purveying. 
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Railroads Come to Houston 
1857-186] 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


CRITICAL PERIOD in the development of Houston—a later 

one was the decade following the blowing in of the Lucas 

gusher at Spindletop in 1901—was the half decade from 
1857 to 1861 when it became the center of railroad transporta- 
tion in Texas. During those five years Houston was transformed 
from a commercial town into a commercial city, but the trans- 
formation was limited. The city did not, in any sense, become 
then a seat of learning, culture, and the fine arts, and, perhaps, 
after almost a century, has not yet become such. 

In 1857, Houston sprawled untidily on the south bank of 
Buffalo Bayou and encroached for a few hundred yards into the 
dense woods on the north bank. Its principal gridiron, turned 
35° 30’ clockwise from the compass points, and called, for the lack 
of a better name, SSBB (south side of Buffalo Bayou) —the orig- 
inal townsite on the John Austin Survey and extensions of it into 
the James Wells, James S. Holman, and Obedience Smith surveys— 
embraced 563 blocks. The town ran from the bayou southward to 
Hadley Avenue and from York Street westward to Bagby. All of 
the east-west streets, with the exception of Magnolia (the present 
Ruiz) were named as they are in 1960, including the misspelling 
of what started to be Leland Avenue.’ The north-south streets, 
from the western periphery of the gridiron to well east of Main 
Street, were also named as they are in 1960, including the mis- 
spelling of what originally was LaBranche Street,? but in the area 
to the eastward six streets have undergone change of name in the 
interval. West Broadway long ago became Hutchins; Broadway, 


1The street was named for William W. Leland, sometime proprietor of the 
Metropolitan Hotel in New York. See Deed Records of Harris County, Texas (MS., 
County Clerk’s Office, Houston), U, 573. 

2The street was named for Alcée Louis LaBranche (1806-1861), United States 
chargé d'affaires to Texas, 1837-1840.—Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1949 (Washington, 1950), 1427. 
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Bastrop; East Broadway, Dowling; Rice, Nagle; Shepherd, Delano; 
and Shanghae, Velasco. West of the principal gridiron and south 
of San Felipe Road (present West Dallas Avenue), beyond the 
Episcopal and Masonic cemeteries, was Castanie Addition,’ en- 
closing on three sides the old City and Hebrew cemeteries, flanked 
on the south by Senechal Addition and Hadley and Franklin 
Addition.‘ East of the axis was Frosttown, nestled in a bend in the 
Bayou, that had been laid out in 1838 as the first addition to the 
city,° and a number of subdivided blocks out of the S. M. Williams 
Survey. North of the bayou, on both banks of White Oak Bayou 
where it enters Buffalo, were sixty-two blocks of NSBB (north side 
of Buffalo Bayou) . Surrounding the city on all sides except due 
north were outlots of several acres each, occupied by families who 
raised truck or preferred residence outside the bustle of com- 
merce.° 

Houston and Harris County, of which it was the county seat, 
was a man’s world, a young man’s world, and a young white man’s 
world. In 1860, out of a population of 7,017, there were but 194 
persons in the county above the age of fifty-nine and but forty- 
seven above seventy. Almost half were below the age of twenty 
and more than two-thirds below thirty. Five-ninths were male and 
seven-ninths white.’ The population was predominantly native- 
born. Five-sevenths of the free population had been born in the 
United States. The two-sevenths of foreign birth* were substan- 
tially German, but there were in Houston numerous Irish, Eng- 


3Frederick Jacob Rothhaas, Plan of Justin Castanie’s Survey, Houston, April 12, 
1848 (MS., Deed Records of Harris County, County Clerk’s Office, Houston), M, 
571. 

4Map of Senechal Addition by F. Jacob Rothhaas, February 15, 1848, ibid., 475; 
W. E. Wood, Hadley and Franklin’s Addition to the City of Houston, March, 
1866, ibid., II, 541. 

*See ibid., A, 453-454, 458-459, 475-476, 504, 506-508, 511-516, 539-540, 551. The 
plat of Frosttown was never recorded in the county archives. The plat in W. E. 
Wood, City of Houston, Harris Co., Texas, January 1st 1869 (Philadelphia, n.d.), 
those in Assessor’s Block Books of Harris County (MS., County Assessor and 
Collector’s Office, Houston), and that in Insurance Maps of Houston, Texas (New 
York, 1924), I, 25-26, do not agree with the deeds by which Samuel M. Frost 
originally conveyed the lots. 

SE. F. Gray, Plan of the City of Houston and Environs, Texas (New York, [1858]) . 
_ "Based upon figures in Joseph C. G. Kennedy, Population of the United States 
in 1860 ... (Washington, 1864), 472-473, 476-477, 480-481. 

8Ibid., 488. 
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lish, and French, a few Scots, Swiss, Poles, Hungarians, Danes, 
Swedes, Italians, Belgians, Cubans, Spaniards, British West In- 
dians, Mexicans, and Madeira Islanders, and one native each of 
Holland, Algiers, and Malta.° 

Houston was neither an agricultural, a ranching, nor an indus- 
trial community. In a county with an area of more than a million 
acres, fewer than 45,000 were embraced within farms, and, of 
these, no more than 4,800 acres were enclosed. Total farm pro- 
duction of the county in 1860 amounted to only 425 bales of 
cotton, 12,000 bushels of sweet potatoes and 2,500 of Irish po- 
tatoes, and 4,400 bushels of Indian corn, plus a trifle each of 
butter, fruit, and hay.’® A great many of the farm families in the 
county tilled fewer than three acres and harvested less than $500 
worth of produce a year.'' A large portion of these proprietors 
were Germans of recent immigration.” 

Notwithstanding the vast expanses of prairies that covered the 
country except along the banks of streams, the number of beef 
cattle amounted to only 10,000 head.'* There were, nevertheless, 
some notable holdings; the inventories of the estates of three men 
showed they had owned approximately a third of the cattle in the 
entire county. King Holstein had owned 850, Thomas Saltus 
Lubbock, 1,000, and Spyars Singleton, 1,200.* Soon after the 
outbreak of the Civil War, the Confederate government seized, 
under the sequestration act, the Dell stock of cattle of 8,000 head 
belonging to an enemy alien.'* These, however, were probably 


*Based upon a scrutiny of United States Census, 1860, Texas, Schedule 1 (MS., 
National Archives, Washington, D. C.), Harris County. 

10Joseph C. G. Kennedy, Agriculture of the United States in 1860 (Washington, 
1864), 144. 

11As there are many farmers listed in the free population schedule of Harris 
County in 1860 and small yields revealed in the printed summaries, obviously the 
larger number of farms fell under the minimum definition of farm as used in the 
1860 census.—Carroll D. Wright and William C. Hunt, The History and Growth 
of the United States Census (Senate Documents, 56th Cong., ist Sess. [Serial No. 
3856], Document No. 194), 161. 

12Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey through Texas (New York, 1857), 362. 

13Kennedy, Agriculture of the United States in 1860, p. 144. 

14Probate Records of Harris County, Texas (MSS., County Clerk’s Office, Hous- 
ton) , L, 69, 793; S, 10. 

15Deed Records of Harris County, Texas (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Houston) , 
Y, 645-646. 
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spread over two or three counties on the prairies south of Hous- 
ton. The almost total lack of fenced enclosures made selective 
breeding virtually impossible, and much of the stock was of the 
lowest common denominator grade. In 1859 and 1860, though, 
there was considerable interest in the improvement of breed. 
Francis Richard Lubbock, licking his wounds after his defeat for 
re-election as lieutenant governor, was the leader of the move- 
ment. He, James Morgan, and Thomas Benjamin Jefferson 
Hadley all imported Durhams into the county.*® Lubbock in 
addition organized the Texas Stock Importing Company made up 
of stockraisers in Harris and adjoining counties and became its 
president.” 

The banks of Buffalo Bayou, San Jacinto River, and the numer- 
ous streams in the northwest quadrant of the county lying be- 
tween the angle of the two were heavily wooded with both pine 
and hardwood timber. Although lumbering had been carried on 
in the area for twenty years, there were still magnificent stands 
of loblolly pine and several varieties of oak, and, in 1860, five 
sawmills were harvesting the timber.** Nevertheless, the demand 
for lumber was so great and, before the coming of railroads, the 
cost of transporting it overland so high, that lumber was still 
imported, as it had been from the first days of the Republic of 
Texas by ship, from Mobile and the state of Maine. The ties for 
the Galveston, Houston and Henderson Railroad, for example, 
were brought in from Maine.” 

Other than sawmills, there were in Harris County in 1860 but 
sixteen manufacturing establishments producing goods worth at 
least $500 a year, and all of these were in Houston. Most of them 


16Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, December 24, 1858; October 26, November 23, 
December 28, 1859. 

17Ibid., March 25, 30, 1859; Ernest W. Winkler (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860 (Austin, 1949), 283 (No. 1446). 

18Manufactures of the United States in 1860 (Washington, 1865), 584; Deed 
Records of Harris County, Texas (MSS., County Clerk’s Office, Houston), S, 679; 
T, 50-51, 339, 452, 520, 554; U, 116; V, 231-232; W, 159, 355-356, 601; X, 143, 
636-638; Y, 316-317, 331-332; Probate Records of Harris County, Texas (MS., 
County Clerk’s Office, Houston), M, 204, 371; Houston Weekly Telegraph, Decem- 
ber 4, 1860; J. DeCordova, Texas: Her Resources and Her Public Men (Philadel- 
phia, 1858), 230. 

19DeCordova, Texas, 39. 
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were small concerns, like Bartholomew Tuffly’s confectionary” 
and the two bakeries in town, run from time to time by John M. 
Hermann and Peter Floeck, and later by John Kennedy and 
Henry Stude.*? Three Germans operated breweries. The largest 
of these was that of Peter Gabel who during the course of a year 
made 2,000 barrels of beer, 500 of ale, and 3,000 of wine. In addi- 
tion to beer and ale, H. Schulte also brewed porter.**? These brew- 
eries did not put up their wares in bottles; instead they vended 
them in whole, half, and quarter barrels.** There were also in 
Houston in 1860 two leather working businesses—one making 
shoes and boots and the other harness and saddlery—a wagon 
making concern, and five tin and sheet metal shops. The most 
energetic mechanical enterprise was Alexander McGowan’s foun- 
dry on the north side of Buffalo Bayou that provided the entire 
area with castings and machine parts.** This foundry was re- 
garded as the.acme of technological progress until the Houston 
and Texas Central Railroad built its machine shop in town.?* 
Other manufacturing concerns had been opened, but they had 
met with little success. There had been a tanyard, a rope walk, 
and a soap factory, all of which had passed quietly into oblivion.”* 
Despite the fact that Brazoria County to the south of Houston 
was a heavy sugar raising area, there was no refinery, and refined 
sugar had to be brought in from outside the state. The need for 
a local refinery was evident, but nothing was done beyond numer- 
ous editorial comments.’ Just before the outbreak of the Civil 


20Deed Records of Harris County, Texas (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Houston) , 
U, 628, 680. 

21] bid., 750; V, 483; W, 341; O. F. Allen, The City of Houston From Wilderness 
to Wonder (n.p., c1936) , 13. 

22United States Census, 1860, Texas, Schedule 5 (MS., Archives, Texas State 
Library); Deed Records of Harris County, Texas (MSS., County Clerk’s Office, 
Houston) , U, 427; W, 455; Houston Weekly Telegraph, November 11, 1857; Hous- 
ton Tri-Weekly Telegraph, June 6, 1859. 

23Houston Weekly Telegraph, December 4, 1860. 

247bid., March 31, 1858; Deed Records of Harris County, Texas (MS., County 
Clerk’s Office, Houston) , T, 88. 

25Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, January 21, 1859. 

26Deed Records of Harris County, Texas (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Houston) , 
W, 793; X, 732; Houston Weekly Telegraph, December 4, 1860. 

27Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, April 18, 1859; February 16, 1860; Houston 
Weekly Telegraph, May 15, July 10, 1860. 
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War the brothers John E. and John W. Schrimpf contracted with 
a Cincinnati packing house to erect a beef and pork packery in 
Houston using a patented method, but the proposal was a cas- 
ualty of the uneasy political situation.** 

Harris County was for the most part Houston, and Houston, in 
short, was a commercial town. Its proprietors, intending to make 
it such, had carefully platted it at the most interior point of year- 
round navigation in Texas.*® It was, as Frederick Law Olmsted 
noted in 1857, the point of transshipment of a great part of the 
merchandise entering and leaving Texas.*® Here was concentrated 
for export a large portion of commodities produced within 
Texas, and here also was distributed a vast amount of imported 
goods consumed within the state.*t The principal Texas staple was 
cotton, grown between the Trinity and Colorado rivers, especially 
in the Brazos bottoms. Before the building of railroads, oxen 
had drawn the bulky, uncompressed bales into Houston. In the 
late 1850's, Houston became the focus of an extensive railroad 
system, and its prosperity increased by leaps and bounds. 

The first railroad built in Texas had been initiated not out of 
Houston but out of Harrisburg, a hamlet a few miles downstream 
on Buffalo Bayou. In the late 1840's, a group of Boston capitalists 
had acquired the Harrisburg Town Company. They soon became 
more interested in railroad building than in townsite promotion, 
and they chartered the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado 
Railway Company. To head the company they selected Jonathan 
Fay Barrett, of Concord, Massachusetts, Harvard educated but 
not graduated, who scribbled poetry.** The Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, 
and Colorado Railway had innumerable difficulties and built at 


28Deed Records of Harris County, Texas (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Houston) , 
V, 426; Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, February 8, 1860. 

29Andrew Forest Muir, “The Destiny of Buffalo Bayou,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XLVII, 96-97. 

30Olmsted, A Journey through Texas, 361. 

81Dermot H. Hardy and Ingham S. Roberts, Historical Review of South-East 
Texas (2 vols.; Chicago, 1910), I, 242. 

32H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , III, 632-636. 

88E. R. Hoar, “Jonathan Fay Barrett,” Memoirs of the Members of the Social 
Circle in Concord, 3rd Series from 1840 to 1895 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1907) , 
125-136; Jonathan Fay Barrett, Concord: a Poem Delivered before the Lyceum, 
Concord, Mass., January 22, 1851 and Published by Request (Boston, 1851) . 
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a snail’s pace. Construction started in 1851, but it was not until 
January 1, 1856, that the tracks reached the Brazos River opposite 
Richmond, some thirty miles from Harrisburg.** Although never 
able to build a wholly satisfactory bridge across the Brazos, the 
company pushed on to Alleyton (across the Colorado River from 
Columbus) , to which place the tracks were extended in October, 
1860.*° As soon as the railroad had reached the Brazos bottoms, 
a brisk trade began to move into Harrisburg. 

Houston was unwilling to be bypassed, and the Texas legisla- 
ture authorized the city to finance a line from its business district 
to the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado, a line that had been 
contemplated by the charter of the Harrisburg company.** In Feb- 
ruary, 1856, the taxpayers of Houston approved the Houston ‘Tap, 
as it was called.** By October 29, it was completed along San 
Jacinto Street and then down what subsequently became Almeda 
Road to the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado at what is pres- 
ently known as Pierce Junction, and the first train from Houston 
connected with the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado.** The 
Harrisburg company tried for a while to obstruct the building by 
a lawsuit, but its attorneys convinced it that obstruction was im- 
possible.* 

The city of Houston was not long engaged in the railroad 
business, for planters in Brazoria County concluded that the 
Houston Tap might be projected southward to Columbia (pres- 
ent East Columbia) and then, crossing the Brazos River, continue 
to Wharton and Matagorda. They obtained a charter for the 
Houston Tap and Brazoria Railway Company® and, on May aq, 
1858, purchased the Houston Tap from the city.** The commis- 


34Affidavit of B. F. Terry and W. J. Kyle, March 21, 1856 (MS., Railroad Papers, 
Reports, Inspections, Archives, Texas State Library) . 

35Houston Weekly Telegraph, October 9, 1860. 

36Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, IV, 329-331. 

87Houston Weekly Telegraph, February 27, 1856. 

88[bid., October 29, 1856. 

39Buffalo Bayou, Brazos & Colorado Railway Company vs. The Mayor, Aldermen 
and Inhabitants of the City of Houston, James H. Stevens, William J. Kyle & 
Benjamin F. Terry (MS., Civil Case Papers of Harris County District Courts, 
District Clerk’s Office, Houston) , file 3343. 


40Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, IV, 808-816. 
41Deed Records of Harris County, Texas (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Houston) , 
V, 588-590. 
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sioners court of Brazoria County aided the road by purchasing 
$50,000 of its stock and lending it an additional $25,000.47 On 
Washington’s Birthday, 1860, the line was finished into Colum- 
bia.** Though it was never built farther, easy communication 
with wealthy and productive Brazoria County contributed greatly 
to the commerce and prosperity of Houston. 

The railroad that added most to the bustle and wealth of 
Houston was the Houston and Texas Central. This had been first 
chartered in 1848 but did nothing for seven years. In 1855 the 
charter passed into the hands of Paul Bremond, a Houston mer- 
chant and former hatter, who was convinced that he had ghostly 
advice to build a railroad system. Bremond was able and frugal 
and had the backing of some capital, but still getting the road 
underway taxed his resources. Indeed, it seemed that the track 
would never begin pushing out of Houston. Finally, though, it 
did. The track was laid westward along Railroad Street, north 
of Buffalo Bayou.** When the road reached what soon became 
known as Eureka, it turned northwestward and began to run 
across a prairie that theretofore was impassable during wet 
weather. Along the roadbed, hamlets sprang up: Cypress, Hockley, 
and Burton (later known as Waller) .** By June, 1858, the road 
had reached the fifty-milepost, at which some of the directors 
laid out the town of Hempstead.** This private speculation led 
to turmoil in the con:pany,** and in February, 1858, Bremond 

42Minutes of the Brazoria County Commissioners Court (MS., County Clerk’s 
Office, Angleton) , B, 159, 193, 195, 197- 

48Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, February 23, 1860. 


44The earliest map the writer has found showing Railroad Street is the muti- 
lated Plan of the City of Houston According to Surveys (MS., Houston Public 
Library) . This might be the map of Houston made by Peter Krag in 1839, although 
A. Girard, City of Houston and Its Vicinity, January, 1839 (MS., Houston Public 
Library) , shows many fewer blocks in the townsite and shows as Adams Street what 
is labelled on the other map Railroad Street. Railroad Street is also shown on Th. 
Kosse, Map of that Part of the City of Houston North of Buffalo Bayou, December 
28, 1854 (MS., Deed Records of Harris County, Texas, County Clerk’s Office, 
Houston) , R, 543-544. 

45Cypress City on Texas Central R.R., Harris Co., Texas, 1858, ibid., U, 220-221; 
sketch map of Cypress, ibid., II, 461; W. E. Wood, Map of Hockley—Texas—Dec. 
ist 1873, ibid., XII, 444. 

4sHouston Weekly Telegraph, June go, 1858. 


47John Stamps to editor, Washington County, October 17, 1857, ibid., October 
28, 1857. 
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resigned as president and was replaced by Abraham Groesbeeck.** 
At Hempstead the road turned northward and pushed on to what 
became Navasota and then to Millican, to which place its track 
reached in April, 1861. In the meantime, the company had fallen 
into financial difficulty and was sold at execution sale in the 
same month.*® 

The Galveston, Houston, and Henderson Railroad Company 
was intended to open up for Galveston the trade area of north- 
east Texas. Chartered in 1853,°° it passed into the hands of French 
and English investors, who planned to build through Houston 
to Boston in Bowie County." Its president was Richard Burleigh 
Kimball, a writer of novels and other works.®? Like every other 
railroad in Texas, the Galveston, Houston, and Henderson was 
slow in getting started, but finally it began building at Virginia 
Point, on the mainland opposite Galveston Island, and pushed 
on to Harrisburg, where its tracks crossed those of the Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado, and then on to Houston, on Jan- 
uary 8, 1859.°* In the meantime, the city of Galveston had pro- 
vided $100,000 to build a causeway from the island to Virginia 


48Houston Republic, March 6, 1858. 

49Houston Weekly Telegraph, April g, 1861. 

50Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, III, 1410-1414. 

51Houston Weekly Telegraph, March 25, 1853; July 16, 1856; March 31, May 12, 
1858; ‘‘Editor’s Easy Chair,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, X (February, 1855) , 
416-417; Galveston Weekly News, August 11, 1857, citing Der Union (Galveston) , 
in turn citing Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, January 12, March 23, 1858; Jan- 
uary 11, February 11, June 12, September 13, 1859; Dallas Herald, June 31, 1858; 
Deed Records of Harris County, Texas (MS., County Clerk’s Office, Houston), R, 
3-7; contract, Galveston, Houston and Henderson Railroad Company and James 
L. Ripley, November 1, 1853 (MS., Railroad Contracts, General Land Office of 
Texas, Austin), file 3; G. Holland to Hugh McLeod, Zurich, Switzerland, March 
29, 1855 (MS., Hugh McLeod Papers, Archives, Texas State Library); L. Vas- 
bender, Report to the Members of the European Financial Committee of the 
Galveston, Houston, and Henderson Railroad, Texas (London, 1857); Apercgu sur 
le chemin de fer de Galveston a Houston en vue de la prochaine réunion des 
porteur’s d’obligations (Amsterdam, n.d.) . 

52Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols.; New York, 1933), X, 378-379; 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biography (42 vols.; New York, 1892-1958), X, 
32; S. Austin Allibone, A Critical Dictionary of English Literature (3 vols.; Phil- 
adelphia, 1859-1871), I, 1029; John Foster Kirk, A Supplement to Allibone’s Crit- 
ical Dictionary (2 vols.; Philadelphia, 1891), II, 947; Edwin Anderson Alderman 
and Joel Chandler Harris (eds.), Library of Southern Literature (16 vols.; New 
Orleans and Atlanta, 1908-1913), XV, 239-240. 
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Point.’* This bridge, described as the longest in the United States, 
was completed on February 6, 1860, when trains began running 
the entire distance between Galveston and Houston.** The tracks 
of the railroad entered Houston on McKinney Avenue, along 
which they ran to Main Street. The station was on San Jacinto 
Street, where the tracks crossed those of the Houston Tap and 
Brazoria. No sooner had the line been completed than it too was 
sold at execution sale.*® 

The last railroad to be built out of Houston before the out- 
break of the Civil War was that of the Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Company, which was as well the longest road in ‘Texas 
and the most rapidly built. This company had been chartered in 
1856.°° The name was changed in 1859, when arrangements 
were made to connect New Orleans and Houston by a single 
road, to use in part the already laid tracks of the New Orleans, 
Opelousas, and Great Western from the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi Opposite New Orleans to Brashear (now Morgan) City, 
Louisiana. Ground for the Texas and New Orleans was broken at 
Houston on August 27, 1857, at a site north of town, where the 
North Main Street underpass is located in 1960.°* Under the 
presidency of Abram Morris Gentry, a Houston merchant, the 
road was simultaneously built east and west from the banks of 
every stream to which supplies could be shipped, and bridges 
were built across the San Jacinto, Trinity, and Neches rivers. On 
May 25, 1861, laying of track was completed the whole distance 
from Houston to Beaumont.*® Although some construction had 
been done between Beaumont and Orange, no trains were ever 
run between the two places until years later, when track was 
laid anew. 

Houston was by 1861 the center of a railroad system that ex- 
tended southeastward fifty miles to Galveston, southwestward 
about forty-five miles to Columbia, westward seventy miles to 


54W. and D. Richardson, Galveston Directory for 1859-60 ... (Galveston, 1859) , 
41, 74- 

55Galveston Weekly News, February 7, 1860. 

58[bid., February 21, 1860; Houston Weekly Telegraph, March 20, 1860. 

57Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, IV, 744-749. 

58Houston Republic, August 29, 1857. 

59Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, May 29, 1861. 
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Alleyton, northwestward eighty miles to Millican, and eastward 
ninety miles to Beaumont. At Hempstead, in addition, the Hous- 
ton and ‘Texas Central connected with the Washington County 
Railroad that crossed the Brazos River and went as far as Bren- 
ham, twenty-two miles further inland. 

The railroad system out of Houston was in no sense a unified 
one, however, for two different gauges of tracks were used. The 
Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado and the Houston Tap and 
Brazoria that had been built to connect with it used what has 
become the standard gauge, four feet eight and a half inches, 
while the Houston and Texas Central; Galveston, Houston, and 
Henderson; and Texas and New Orleans used a wide gauge, five 
feet six inches.** It would have been possible, then, to connect 
the last three roads in Houston to permit them to interchange 
cars, but there could be no interchange between them and the 
Houston Tap and Brazoria in Houston or between the Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos and Colorado and the Galveston, Houston, and 
Henderson at Harrisburg. The Galveston, Houston, and Hender- 
son was much interested in connecting with the Houston and 
Texas Central, thus permitting staples from the middle Brazos 
valley to move directly into Galveston, and a subsidiary com- 
pany, the Galveston and Houston Junction, was chartered to 
connect the two. The city of Houston authorized this company 
to lay its tracks through the eastern part of town, including 
Frosttown, and to cross Buffalo Bayou without obstructing navi- 
gation,®* but the connection was not made until autumn of 1865." 

All of the railroad companies entering Houston, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Houston Tap and Brazoria, resolved to 
build a union station, to be the finest building in the state, on 
a tract of not fewer than ten acres.*° They agreed on the northern 


60See Railroad Papers, Reports, Inspections (MSS., General Land Office of Texas, 
Austin) ; Rail Road Contracts, ibid., file g. 

61For statements on the gauge of all Texas railroads, see engineering inspection 
reports in Proceedings of the Board of School Commissioners (MSS., Archives, 
Texas State Library), and Railroad Papers, Reports, Inspections (MSS., General 
Land Office of Texas, Austin) . 

62Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, V, 27-28. 
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bank of Buffalo Bayou just below its juncture with White Oak 
Bayou and opposite the foot of Main and Fannin Streets, and 
the city council gave its approval.®* In order to reach this point, 
the Houston and Texas Central would simply have had to extend 
its track eastward across White Oak Bayou, the Galveston, Hous- 
ton, and Henderson to build the line and bridge contemplated 
by its subsidiary, and the Texas and New Orleans to send a spur 
southward from its existing line. The outbreak of the Civil War 
interrupted the establishment of the station, and, almost a cen- 
tury later, Houston still has no union station serving all of its 
railroad lines. 

As soon as railroads had pushed out of the littoral timber along 
the bayous, freight trains brought bales of cotton from the rail- 
heads and intermediate points. The volume of cotton moving 
into Houston increased rapidly and with it Houston’s wealth. 
From 46,000 bales in 1857, the totals increased to 63,000 in 1858; 
96,000 in 1859; and 115,000 in 1860. Olmsted found in 1857 
extensive cotton sheds along the bayou crammed with bales, with 
the overflow stacked in huge, exposed piles outdoors.** Among 
the warehouses were those of Lubbock and Whitmarsh, Allen and 
Fulton, and Wm. J. Hutchins and Company.” In 1857 J. J. Cain 
and Company built a new warehouse near McGowan’s foundry, 
and Fisher and Vincent built another near the Preston Avenue 
bridge.”° 

In addition to his warehouse, T. W. Whitmarsh also had a 
cotton compress, that burned in 1860.71 Immediately thereafter 
five firms—C. Ennis and Company, Henry Sampson and Company, 
Wm. M. Rice and Company, Peel and Dumble, and MclIlhenny, 
Willis and Brother—organized a copartnership soon chartered as 
the Houston Cotton Press Company.” By the time the firm got 
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the press into operation, the outbreak of the Civil War and the 
attendant blockade of the Texas coast fairly well put an end to 
the cotton traffic. 

Cotton factors in Houston, as elsewhere, did more than handle, 
store, and compress cotton. For a commission they sold the staple 
in the East and in England at the highest prices the market af- 
forded. Also, as the Texas Constitution forbade banks,"* the fac- 
tors performed all banking operations except the issuance of 
banknotes. They made cash advances to planters during the cotton 
season; they sold them farm equipment and plantation supplies 
on credit; and they honored their drafts. Also, for a commission, 
they imported for them manufactured goods that were not carried 
in stock by local shops. 

In 1857 there was a short-lived depression, but it was for the 
most part a bankers’ depression, and as Texas had no general 
banking, the state suffered little, an argument that a newspaper 
editor used to support the continued ban against banks."* A num- 
ber of New Orleans houses suspended payment, and R. and D. G. 
Mills, of Galveston, the source of most out of state exchange, 
followed suit.** The Eastern and European appetite for cotton 
though, continued voracious, and Houston came through the de- 
pression unscathed. 

The prosperity of Houston commerce is shown by the sizes of 
fortunes accumulated by its merchant princes. According to the 
1860 census, the richest man in Houston was William Marsh Rice 
with $750,000. He was followed closely by William J. Hutchins, 
$700,000, and then by Thomas William House, $500,000; Cor- 
nelius Ennis and Paul Bremond, each with $400,000; Benjamin 
A. Shepherd, $275,000; and Andrew J. Burke, John Dickinson, 
Abraham Groesbeeck, John Kennedy, Robert Lockart, and R. S. 
Willis, each with $100,000 or above." 

Houston’s lifeline was Buffalo Bayou and Galveston Bay through 
which ran ships plying between the city and salt water at Gal- 


78Article VII, Section 30, Gammel (comp.) , Laws of Texas, II, 1294. 

74Houston Weekly Telegraph, August 25, 1858. 

75Houston Republic, August 1, 1857; Galveston Weekly News, December 20, 1857; 
January 12, July 6, 1858. 

76United States Census, 1860, Texas, Schedule 1 (MS., National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.), Harris County. 
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veston. Though narrow and sinuous, the bayou was amply deep, 
and pilots had learned to run sidewheelers up and down the 
stream without accident or incident.* The only obstructions were 
Clopper’s Bar, where the bayou emptied into the bay, and Red 
Fish Reef that bisected the bay. It was commonplace when north 
winds blew the water out of the bay into the Gulf for ships to go 
aground on these two obstacles. In the late 1850's, the state appro- 
priated money to be disbursed under the direction of the state 
engineer for the improvement of navigable streams; these funds 
permitted the cutting of a channel through both bar and reef,"* 
and, a little later, a dredge was working in the bayou itself.*® The 
improvement of navigation was not only advantageous to Houston 
but to the lower end of the country as well. Both Lynchburg and 
San Jacinto, hamlets at the juncture of San Jacinto River with 
Buffalo Bayou, perked up,*® and a shipyard was built at San 
Jacinto.** 

The steamboat traffic between Houston and Galveston was 
dominated by the Houston Navigation Company, a limited part- 
nership whose activities are obscured by a want of records. Un- 
questionably the firm was a continuation of the earlier Houston 
and Galveston Navigation Company, of which the principal mem- 
bers were the merchant princes of Houston—among them William 
Marsh Rice, William J. Hutchins, Paul Bremond, Benjamin A. 
Shepherd, and Cornelius Ennis—and a number of bayou pilots, 
including John H. Sterrett, James Montgomery, and Michael 
McCormick.** Sterrett, who during a nineteen-year period had 
piloted four thousand trips between Houston and Galveston, was 
both company agent and commodore of its fleet.** At the begin- 
ning of 1858 the company had four boats—IJsland City, Eclipse, 

77For a good description of the bayou and the mode of navigating it, see Amelia 
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Neptune, and San Antonio—and in that year it added three more— 
Bayou City, Neptune No. 2, and Diana.** A company steamer left 
Galveston and Houston every afternoon except Sunday at three 
and made the run in eight hours.** Though enjoying a virtual 
monopoly of the bayou trade, the company prudently kept its 
tariffs reasonable,** and there seems not to have been a breath of 
criticism against it. In addition, its safety record and efficiency 
were almost without parallel. 

The municipal corporation of Houston largely financed its 
operations with a levy on shipping by collecting a wharfage fee. 
This amounted, for example, to 10 cents on a barrel of flour, and 
during the three months of 1860 it brought into the city coffers 
$8,500 of which only $1,100 was spent on improvement of the 
bayou. The completion into Houston of the Galveston, Houston, 
and Henderson from Galveston in 1860 pointed up the unfairness 
of the wharfage fee, and a special election abolished it.’? There 
were constant complaints that Harris and Morgan and Vanderbilt, 
who operated the gulf steamers into Galveston, charged exorbitant 
tariffs.** Sloops and schooners from time to time brought up from 
Galveston small quantities of fish, oysters, apples, and ice.* 

Ice was probably the best index of the efficiency of the trans- 
portation system, as it had a high perishable rate, and its desir- 
ability was enhanced by the very condition that destroyed it. 
Packed in sawdust, it was brought in from the northern states and 
jobbed at Galveston.” Ice had been available in Houston since 
1838, the year after the city’s founding.” In 1858, James Bailey, 


84]bid., January 7, 1857; August 25, September 1, December 3, 7, 1858. 

85DeCordova, Texas, 193. 

86] bid., 227-228. 
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of steamship companies running between New York, Boston, New Orleans, and 
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89E. N. Gray, Memories of Old Houston (n.p., n.d.), no pagination. 

90The Galveston Ice Company was incorporated in 1856, primarily for storage. 
—Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, IV, 782-783. In the 1860 census a man was 
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in anticipation of increased business, erected an icehouse near the 
Houston and ‘Texas Central depot.*? Soon afterwards a newspaper 
reported that 540 tons of ice were on their way to town, followed 
a short while later by the announcement that 325 tons had ar- 
rived.** Because of the high price, many never used ice except 
during times of fever and for an occasional churn of ice cream," 
but the cheery tinkle of ice against glass could always be heard 
in the town’s numerous barrooms. One of the most graphic illus- 
trations of the benefits of railroad connection with Houston was 
the appearance of ice in an inland community. In 1858, after the 
Houston and Texas Central had reached Hempstead, the Texas 
Ranger and Lone Star, published in Chappell Hill, heralded the 
arrival of ice cream at that town. 

Telegraph lines soon followed railroads into Houston. A jerry- 
built line had been strung from Galveston through Houston to 
Shreveport in the early 1850’s, but it had never been adequately 
capitalized and lasted for but a short time before the elements 
joined with execution sales in putting an end to it. In 1858 a 
more successful enterprise was begun. Charles C. Clute, of Gal- 
veston, who had been with the old company, promoted a com- 
pany, that was incorporated two years later as the ‘Texas Telegraph 
Company, to build from Galveston to Houston. The total cost was 
to be $9,200, of which $6,200 was subscribed in Galveston and 
the remainder in Houston.” In August, 1858, Clute contracted 
with the Galveston, Houston, and Henderson that he might build 
the lines along the railroad right of way; he immediately trans- 


*2Houston Weekly Telegraph, March 24, 1858. 

®3Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, March 28, April 18, 1859. 
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ferred the contract to David Bradbury.** By November, 1859, the 
line was being strung, and on January 24, 1860, the company 
began operations between Galveston and Houston and soon be- 
came well patronized.** Abram Morris Gentry and William J. 
Hutchins, together with a number of out-of-town men, later in- 
corporated the Star State Telegraph Company authorized to build 
lines throughout the state,’’’ but their activities are a part of the 
Civil War record. 

During the 1850’s Houston had neither a central water system, 
a sewage system, nor an illuminating gas system. The Houston 
Water-Works Company that had stirred in 1838 to pipe water from 
Beauchamp’s Spring, a shallow artesian well on White Oak Bayou, 
some two miles from town, had not come off,’°t and Houstonians 
were obliged to provide their own water. A few wells there were, 
including a public well in a street intersection in the Fourth 
Ward,*”? but most of the water supply came from cisterns, for the 
most part underground tanks of brick and mortar’ but a few 
above ground of sheet metal or staves. Doubtlessly, as earlier,” 
a water wagon peddled spring water along the streets for those 
who preferred it to cistern water. Some in town had bathing tubs, 
as they were called,*’> but most of the population who neither 


®8Resolutions of Board of Directors, Galveston, Houston, and Henderson, August 
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bathed in the bayou, an old custom,’ nor in Hudgpeth’s Bathing 
Saloon near the Houston and Texas Central depot'’? used wash 
tubs in their kitchens. Sanitary facilities were confined to privies 
that were periodically emptied by the city scavanger, whose occu- 
pation was kept well within the public view by a lack of alleys. 
What the scavanger did with the waste is not specified, but prob- 
ably he dumped it in some depression near town, thereby pro- 
viding a certain and constant supply of typhoid germs for the 
ubiquitous flies that infested town. The fastidious, particularly 
those with servants, used chamber pots or toilet seats in their 
bedrooms. Candles and whale oil lamps provided illumination,*°* 
and fireplaces and wood burning stoves, including no doubt 
Stuart’s celebrated cooking stoves, offered for sale by J. R. 
Morris,’’® were used for both cooking and heating. To reduce 
hazard of fire, the kitchen was as a rule a separate building at a 
distance from the dwelling house.*”® 

Sidewalks in the business district were planked, bricked, or 
shelled, with sheds built over them from store fronts, while side- 
walks in the residential areas were likely to have been no more 
than lanes through grass and weeds. In 1857 the streets were as 
they had been in 1837, dust troughs in dry weather and hog 
wallows in wet. Toward the end of the 1850's, though, the city 
council contracted for the shelling of downtown streets. In 1858 
the lower end of Main Street was shelled,’*t and in the following 
year San Jacinto and probably other downtown streets were sim- 
ilarly topped.” At the beginning of 1860, the city council con- 
tracted with Edward F. Williams, city marshal, to provide eighty 
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thousand barrels of shell at twenty-five cents a barrel. He formed 
a partnership with Philip Bailey George,"* and the two of them 
arranged with Hamilton Washington to take a hundred thousand 
barrels of shell from his shell bank at Lynchburg at five cents a 
barrel.*** There was no city transportation system, but an omnibus 
ran between downtown hotels and the Houston and Texas Cen- 
tral depot.'* Charles C. Newhard, at times alone and at other 
times in partnership with first Middleton House and later H. K. 
White, provided, at the Old Capitol Livery Stable, on Travis 
Street behind the Old Capitol Hotel, hacks and carriages for emer- 
gencies, funerals, and festive occasions,"** and there were several 
other smaller 

Main Street from the banks of Buffalo Bayou up to Texas 
Avenue was lined with shops, as were the blocks fronting Market 
Square and the cross streets to either side of Main. Many of the 
shops were general merchandise stores handling virtually every 
variety of consumer goods, while others specialized in groceries, 
dry goods, clothing, tobacco, or liquors. In addition there were 
numerous shops operated by craftsmen: blacksmiths, silversmiths, 
gunsmiths, and watchmakers.*** 

The focus of commercial activity in town was the city market. 
This was an L-shaped frame building occupying the entire block 
bounded by Travis and Milam Streets and Congress and Preston 
Avenues. The principal axis of the building was parallel to 
Travis, with a tower in the middle containing the fire bell. At the 
northern or Congress Avenue end the building was two-storied, 
with the city offices, council chambers, and recorder’s court occu- 
pying the second story. On the ground floor was the city jail, 
known as the calabooze, and storage space for the hook and ladder 
truck. The remainder of the building was devoted to the city 
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market. The floor, originally of earth but paved with brick by 
the end of the 1850's, was flush with the ground and offered a 
racetrack for the largest collection of rats in town. A long aisle 
separated stalls in which were peddled vegetables, meats, fish, and 
oysters. At the Preston Avenue end was a coffee shop run by 
Henry Stude. From five in the morning to nine at night the 
market was the scene of constant activity. 

On all sides of the market square, shops offered retail wares for 
sale. John Kennedy’s building occupied the northwest corner of 
Congress and ‘Travis. His was a general merchandise business, but 
in addition he operated a bakery and also catered to a group of 
Alabama-Coushatti Indians who lived north of town on Greens 
Bayou. On Saturdays they came in with venison, wild turkeys, and 
other game that they exchanged with Kennedy for powder, lead, 
calico, and whiskey. The last they broke open before they left 
town, much to the distress of peace and quiet.’ Among other 
businesses around the square were N. L. Rousseau’s grocery store 
and Edward Bonzano’s family store.?** 

The most pretentious public building in town was the Harris 
County Courthouse occupying the block bounded by Fannin and 
San Jacinto Streets and Congress and Preston Avenues, that was 
enclosed by a plank fence with a stile in the middle of each of the 
four sides. The building, designed by Frederick Jacob Rothhaas 
and accepted by the county in 1851, was of red brick, two stories 
in height, with a white cupola. A cistern under the building pro- 
vided neighbors with water. There were no blinds in the windows, 
which, instead, were shaded with calico curtains. Under the stairs, 
on the first floor, was coiled a long rope that no doubt was used 
for innocent purposes but that small boys, who played on the 
courthouse square and in the building itself, invested with 
mystery and violence.’*? In the building were the offices of the 
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county clerk and ex-officio county recorder, the district clerk, and 
the tax assessor. The upper floor was devoted to the courtroom 
used by the county court, acting both in law and in probate, the 
district court, and the county commissioners court as well. The 
courtroom was dwarfed by a large and bulky criminal dock or box 
that the judge of the district court afterwards ordered removed.** 
In 1859 the district judge further ordered the county to cover the 
courtroom floor with Indian or cocoa matting as a means of re- 
ducing noise.*** The public interpreted perhaps too liberally the 
public nature of the courthouse, for in 1860 the county commis- 
sioners court was obliged to pass a resolution that no person other 
than county officers was entitled to occupy rooms in the building 
for any purpose, whether for sleeping or for transacting busi- 
ness.’*° In 1857 cracks began to appear in the courthouse walls. At 
first the county appropriated funds for repairing the building,’*° 
but after three years the commissioners court concluded to build 
a new courthouse, along Congress Avenue, to the north of the 
existing building. Michael DeChaumes took the contract for the 
new building, and architect that he was, he probably designed it 
as well, and the county appointed Charles J. Grainger as superin- 
tendent of works and inspector.’** After the new building was 
enclosed and floored, the outbreak of the Civil War put an end 
to further construction, and throughout the course of the war it 
was used by Confederate authorities."** County business continued 
to be carried on in the old building. 

Unlike the market square, the courthouse square was not 
wholly surrounded by business houses. Instead, it was substan- 
tially fronted by private residences."*° On the northeast corner of 
Congress and Fannin, however, was the post office, presided over 
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by Owen Lynch Cochran, postmaster.*** Out of state mail came 
to Houston by way of Galveston. From the beginnings of Hous- 
ton the mail had always been brought up by steamer, but on 
August 1, 1860, after the connection of the two cities by the 
Galveston, Houston, and Henderson, it began coming in by 
train.**? The post office department began a short while earlier to 
utilize the service of the railroads out of Houston in carrying the 
intrastate mail. 

The secession of the Southern States in 1861, the Federal block- 
ade of the Gulf Coast, and the depletion of Texas capital and man- 
power during the Civil War brought Houston as a commercial 
mart to a halt for four years, but even in this period, the city’s 
position as headquarters of the Confederate District of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona provided a temporary stimulus that carried 
the place during a crisis that might otherwise have prostrated it. 

130Cochran had been nominated and confirmed as deputy postmaster of Houston 
on March 12, 1857, presumably vice Frederic W. Smith, who had been confirmed 
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Military Events in Cexas During 
Che Civil War, 1861-1865 


ALLEN W. JONES 


has been given to the military events of the war in the Trans- 

Mississippi region, especially the southwestern section of the 
United States. Although it cannot be disputed that the eastern 
portion of the United States was the battleground of the war, the 
numerous military incidents in the West indicate that the Trans- 
Mississippi section was of some importance during the Civil War. 
The compilation of nearly one hundred military events in more 
than sixty different places will help to reveal the extent of the war 
in Texas and the Southwest. 

The list of military activities in Texas, compiled from the War 
of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies and presented herewith, does not include any military 
events which are not described in the official documents. The 
location of each military event is identified by the type of inci- 
dent and the date on which it occurred. Standard military terms 
from the Army Regulations and Rules of War of the Confederate 
States are used to describe the various types of military activities. 
The following definitions of terms will aid the reader in using this 
list of military events: 


ik THE VOLUMINOUS WRITINGS on the Civil War, little attention 


Abandoned: To give over or surrender completely. 

Action: Stresses the idea of active, frequently sharp, offensive 
and defensive operations. 

Affair: A fight. 

Attack: Implies aggression or aggressiveness and literally the 
initiation of a struggle; opposed to defense; onslaught. 
Bombardment: An attack with artillery; to assail vigorously or 

persistently. 
Capture: To seize by force or stratagem. 
Descent: Incursion; sudden attack; onslaught. 


pres 
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Demonstration: An exhibition of force, or a movement indi- 
cating an attack as to show readiness for war if necessary. 
Engagement: May be a general encounter, as between armies, 
or a minor encounter as between subdivisions or outposts. 
Evacuation: Withdrawal of troops from a town, fortress, or 

the like. 

Expedition: A journey for a specific purpose, as a military or 
exploring expedition; also, a body of persons making such an 
excursion. 

Mutiny: Insurrection against or refusal to obey military 
authority. 

Occupation: To hold possession of; to utilize an area or place 
for a purpose. 

Operation: A military and/or naval action or mission including 
movement, supply attack, defense, and all requisite ma- 
neuvers. 

Reconnaissance: An examination of a territory to gain infor- 
mation of enemy troops, of the terrain, or of resources. 

Seizure: A sudden attack. 

Skirmish: Encounter usually incidental to larger movements; 
a slight fight. 

Surrender: To give up possession of anything upon compulsion 
or demand; to yield to the power of another. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LISTING OF EVENTS 


Date Place Type of Event 
February 16, 1861 San Antonio Seizure of Public 
Property 
February 16, 1861 San Antonio Arsenal Seizure 
February 16, 1861 San Antonio Barracks Seizure 
February 21, 1861 Brazos Santiago Seizure of Public 
Property 
February 21, 1861 Camp Cooper Abandoned 
February 26, 1861 Camp Colorado Evacuation 
February 28, 1861 Fort Chadbourne Surrender 
March 7, 1861 Camp Verde Abandoned by 
United States Forces 
March 7, 1861 Ringgold Barracks Evacuation 
March 15, 1861 Camp Wood Abandoned by 


United States Forces 
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March 17, 1861 
March 19, 1861 
March 19, 1861 
March 19, 1861 
March 20, 1861 
March 20, 1861 
March 31, 1861 
March 31, 1861 
April 5, 1861 

April 13, 1861 

April 25, 1861 


April 25, 1861 


April .., 1861 
May 9g, 1861 


August .., 1861 
October 11-16, 1861 
November 1, 1861 


February 11-13, 1862 
February 22, 1862 
April 5-6, 1862 
April 22, 1862 


May 14-25, 1862 

May 15, 1862 

May 28-June 21, 1862 
July 4, 1862 


July 7-17, 1862 
August 10, 1862 
August 10, 1862 
August 11, 1862 
August 16-18, 1862 
September 13-14, 1862 
September 24-25, 1862 
September 27, 1862 
October 2, 1862 


October 5, 1862 

October 29, 1862 

October 31- 
November 1, 1862 


Camp Hudson Evacuation 
Fort Clark Abandoned 
Fort Inge Abandoned 
Fort Lancaster Evacuation 
Fort Brown Evacuation 
Fort Duncan Evacuation 
Fort Bliss Evacuation 
Fort Mason Abandoned 
Fort Quitman Evacuation 
Fort Davis Evacuation 
Indianola ’ Surrender of 
United States Forces 
Saluria Surrender of 
United States Forces 
Fort Stockton Evacuation 
San Lucas Springs Surrender of 


Fort Bliss 
Fort Inge 


Peosi [Pease?] River 


Aransas Pass 
Aransas Bay 
San Luis Pass 
Aransas Bay 


Galveston 
Galveston 
San Antonio 
Velasco 


Aransas Bay 
Fort Clark 
Nueces River 
Velasco 
Corpus Christi 
Flour Bluffs 
Sabine Pass 
Taylor’s Bayou 
Beaumont 


Galveston 
Sabine Pass 
Lavaca 


United States Forces 
Skirmish 
Operations 
Skirmish 


Operations 
Engagement 
Affair 
Capture of 
Union Launches 
Operations 
Naval Demonstration 
Expedition 
Attack on 
United States Vessels 
Operations 
Affair 
Affair 
Affair 
Bombardment 
Operations 
Engagement 
Affair 
Destruction of 
Railroad Depot 
Capture 
Affair 


Bombardment 
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November 20, 1862 
December 7, 1862 
December 24, 1862 
January 1, 1863 
January 21, 1863 


March 2-30, 1863 
April 18, 1863 
May 3, 1863 


May 30, 1863 
August 10-13, 1863 
September 4-11, 1863 
October 27- 
December 2, 1863 
November 2, 1863 
November 6, 1863 
November 17, 1863 
November 22-30, 1863 


November 23, 1863 
November 23- 
December 2, 1863 
December 29, 1863 
January 8-9, 1864 


January 21-25, 1864 
February 7, 1864 
February 11, 1864 
February 22, 1864 
March 12, 1864 
March 13, 1864 
March 17, 1864 
March 19, 1864 
March 21, 1864 
March 22, 1864 
April 12-13, 1864 
May 22, 1864 


June 15, 1864 
June 19, 1864 
June 25, 1864 


July 30, 1864 


August 4-15, 1864 


Matagorda 
Padre Island 
Galveston 
Galveston 
Sabine Pass 


Rio Grande 
Sabine Pass 
St. Joseph’s Island 


Point Isabel 
Galveston 

Sabine Pass 
Rio Grande 


Brazos Island 
Brownsville 
Aransas Pass 
Fort Esperanza 


Cedar Bayou 
Rio Grande City 


Matagorda Peninsula 
Caney Bayou 


Matagorda Peninsula 
Caney Bayou 
Lamar 
Indianola 

Fort McIntosh 
Los Patricios 
Corpus Christi 
Laredo 
Velasco 

Corpus Christi 
Matagorda Bay 
Brazos 


Pass Cavallo 
Eagle Pass 
Rancho Las Rinas 
Brownsville 


Brazos Santiago 
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Affair 

Affair 

Occupation 

Recapture 

Attack on Blockad- 
ing Squadron 

Expedition 

Affair 

Affair 


Affair 
Mutiny 
Expedition 
Expedition 


Occupation 
Occupation 
Capture of Battery 
Expedition against 
and Capture 
Skirmish 
Expedition 


Skirmish 

Bombardment of 
Confederate Works 

Reconnaissance - 

Affair 

Descent upon 

Affair 

Evacuation 

Skirmish 

Affair 

Attack 

Affair 

Affair 

Expedition 

Capture of Schooner 
Stingaree 


Union Evacuation 

Affair 

Skirmish 

Reoccupation by 
Confederate Forces 

Operations 


¢ 
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August 9, 1864 
September 6, 1864 
September 6, 1864 
October 13-20, 1864 
October 13, 1864 
October 14, 1864 
January 8, 1865 
January 18, 1865 
May 11-14, 1865 
May 12-13, 1865 
May 13, 1865 
May 29, 1865- 
November 14, 1866 


Point Isabel 
Brazos Santiago 
Palmetto Ranch 
Fort Belknap 
Elm Creek 

Boca Chica Pass 
Concho River 
Dove Creek 
Brazos Santiago 
Palmetto Ranch 
White’s Ranch 
Rio Grande 


Skirmish 
Skirmish 
Skirmish 
Operations 
Skirmish 
Skirmish 
Action 
Action 
Expedition 
Skirmish 
Skirmish 
Operations 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF EVENTS 


Place 
Aransas Bay 


Aransas Pass 
Beaumont 


Belknap, Fort 
Bliss, Fort 


Boca Chica Pass 
Brazos 


Brazos Island 
Brazos Santiago 


Brown, Fort 


Brownsville 


Caney Bayou 


Cedar Bayou 


Type of Event 
Capture of 
Union Launches 
Engagement 
Operations 
Capture of Battery 
Operations 
Destruction of 
Railroad Depot 
Operations 
Evacuation 
Skirmish 
Skirmish 
Capture of Schooner 
Stingaree 
Occupation 
Expedition 
Operations 
Seizure of Public 
Property 
Skirmish 
Evacuation 
Occupation 
Reoccupation by 
Confederate Forces 
Affair 
Bombardment of 
Confederate Works 
Skirmish 


Date 


April 22, 1862 
February 22, 1862 
July 7-17, 1862 
November 17, 1863 
February 11-13, 1862 


October 2, 1862 
October 13-20, 1864 
March 31, 1861 
August .., 1861 
October 14, 1864 


May 22, 1864 
November 2, 1863 
May 11-14, 1865 
August 4-15, 1864 


February 21, 1861 
September 6, 1864 
March 20, 1861 

November 6, 1863 


July go, 1864 
February 7, 1864 


January 8-9, 1864 
November 23, 1863 
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Chadbourne, Fort 
Clark, Fort 


Colorado, Camp 
Concho River 
Cooper, Camp 
Corpus Christi 


Davis, Fort 
Dove Creek 
Duncan, Fort 
Eagle Pass 

Elm Creek 
Esperanza, Fort 


Flour Bluffs 
Galveston 


Hudson, Camp 
Indianola 


Inge, Fort 


Lamar 
Lancaster, Fort 
Laredo 
Lavaca 


Los Patricios 
McIntosh, Fort 
Mason, Fort 
Matagorda 
Matagorda Bay 
Matagorda Peninsula 


Nueces River 
Padre Island 
Palmetto Ranch 


Surrender 
Abandoned 
Affair 
Evacuation 
Action 
Abandoned 
Affairs 
Bombardment 


Evacuation 

Action 

Evacuation 

Affair 

Skirmish 

Expedition against 
and Capture 

Operations 

Capture 

Mutiny 

Naval Demonstration 

Occupation 

Operations 

Recapture 

Evacuation 

Surrender of 
United States Forces 

Affair 

Abandoned 

Operations 

Descent upon 

Evacuation 

Attack 

Bombardment 


Skirmish 
Evacuation 
Abandoned 
Affair 
Expedition 
Skirmish 


Reconnaisance 
Affair 

Affair 
Skirmishes 
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February 28, 1861 
March 19, 1861 
August 10, 1862 
February 26, 1861 
January 8, 1865 
February 21, 1861 
March 17-22, 1864 
August 16-18, 1862 


April 13, 1861 
January 18, 1865, 
March g0, 1861 
June 19, 1864 
October 13, 1864 


November 22-30, 1863 
September 13-14, 1862 
October 5, 1862 
August 10-13, 1863 
May 15, 1862 
December 24, 1862 
May 14-25, 1862 
January 1, 1863 
March 17, 1861 


April 25, 1861 
February 22, 1864 
March 19, 1861 
October 11-16, 1861 
February 11, 1864 
March 19, 1861 
March 19, 1864 
October 31- 
November 1, 1862 
March 13, 1864 
March 12, 1864 
March 31, 1861 
November 20, 1862 
April 12-13, 1864 
December 29, 1863 
January 21-25, 1864 
August 10, 1862 
December 7, 1862 
September 6, 1864 
May 12-13, 1865 
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Pass Cavallo 
Peosi [Pease?] River 
Point Isabel 


Quitman, Fort 
Rancho Las Rinas 
Ringgold Barracks 
Rio Grande 


Rio Grande City 


Sabine Pass 


St. Joseph’s Island 
Saluria 


San Antonio 


San Antonio Arsenal 
San Antonio Barracks 
San Lucas Springs 


San Luis Pass 
Stockton, Fort 
Taylor’s Bayou 
Velasco 


Verde, Camp 


White’s Ranch 
Wood, Camp 


Union Evacuation 
Skirmish 

Affair 

Skirmish 
Evacuation 
Skirmish 
Evacuation 
Expeditions 


Operations 
Expedition 


Engagement 
Affairs 


Attack on Blockad- 
ing Squadron 
Expedition 
Affair 
Surrender of 
United States Forces 
Expedition 
Seizure of Public 
Property 
Seizure 
Seizure 
Surrender of 
United States Forces 
Affair 
Evacuation 
Affair 
Affairs 


Attack on 
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June 15, 1864 

November 1, 1861 

May 30, 1863 

August 9, 1864 

April 5, 1861 

June 25, 1864 

March 7, 1861 

March 2-30, 1863 

October 27- 
December 2, 1863 

May 29, 1865- 
November 14, 1866 

November 23- 
December 2, 1863 

September 24-25, 1862 

October 29, 1862 

April 18, 1863 


January 21, 1863 
September 4-11, 1863 
May 3, 1863 


April 25, 1861 
May 28-June 21, 1862 


February 16, 1861 
February 16, 1861 
February 16, 1861 


May 9, 1861 

April 5-6, 1862 
April . ., 1861 
September 27, 1862 
August 11, 1862 
March 21, 1864 


United States Vessels July 4, 1862 


Abandoned by 

United States Forces 
Skirmish 
Abandoned by 

United States Forces 


March 7, 1861 
May 13, 1865 


March 15, 1861 


Stephen F. Austin’s Oration of 
July 4, 1818 


Early Commentary on the American Frontier 


Edited by LEO M. KAISER * 


HE FLAGS decorating the Potosi Hotel of Potosi (Washing- 

ton County), Missouri, hung limp in the hot early morning 

air on the Fourth of July, 1818, and the trees soaked up 

the bright sunlight without a leaf moving anywhere in the 
valley. Summers in the Ozark foothills have that hushed quality about 
them when the days are really dog days and the fragrance of parch- 
ing plants scents everything and even the insects seem to find the 
heat too much for singing their customary tunes. Over in the shade 
of the Doric columned courthouse a solitary cat stirred briefly to 
lend the only movement to the scene. 

The town of Potosi had much charm to it over and above the 
exotic name that harked back to far-off Bolivia. Henry Schoolcraft 
appreciated it when in that same year, but after most of the leaves 
had fallen, he struck out from Potosi upon his celebrated “Tour into 
the Interior of Missouri and Arkansaw.” Dating his entry “Potosi, 
Thursday, 5th November, 1818,” he wrote: 

I begin my tour where other travellers have ended theirs, on the confines of the 
wilderness, and at the last village of white inhabitants between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Ocean. ... [Potosi] occupies a delightful valley, of small 
extent, through which a stream of the purest water meanders, dividing the village 
into two portions of nearly equal extent. This valley is bordered by hills of prim- 
itive limestone, rising in some places in rugged peaks, in others, covered with 
trees, and grouped and interspersed with cultivated farms in such a manner as to 
give the village a pleasing and picturesque appearance. 

The town was moderately large, he noted: it contained “seventy 
buildings exclusive of a courthouse, a jail, an academy, a post office, 
one saw and two grist-mills, and a number of temporary buildings 
necessary in the smelting of lead.” He refrained from mentioning the 
two distilleries.? 


*Besides those persons mentioned in the notes below, the writer would like to 
name Elizabeth Tindall, Librarian of the Mercantile Library, St. Louis, Dorothy 
A. Brockhoff, Reference Librarian, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, and 
Kenneth B. Holmes, Newspaper Librarian of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, Columbia, as affording that indispensable type of help which makes the 
researcher's lot such a happy one. 


1Henry Schoolcraft, Journal of a Tour into the Interior of Missouri and Arkan- 
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Of the five hundred citizens of Potosi then, Stephen F. Austin, 
though not yet twenty-five, was surely among the best known. Mem- 
ber of the territorial legislature, adjutant of militia, director of the 
Bank of St. Louis, in charge of the Austin lead mines since the year 
before, he was an obvious choice to make the address that here as 
elsewhere formed the core of Independence Day celebrations, and 
his prepossessing appearance, high curving forehead, firm yet sen- 
suous mouth, and a way with words he had developed already at 
Transylvania University? would hold his listeners’ interest from the 
start. In the words of a contemporary newspaper account,* “About 
12 o'clock a large concourse of ladies and gentlemen convened at 
the Potosi Hotel, where the Declaration of Independence was read 
by Cyrus Edwards, Esq.,° prefaced by a few appropriate remarks, 
after which an oration was delivered by Stephen F. Austin, Esq.’’* 

In less than a year? he would be gone from Potosi, actually never 
to see it or the mines or ancestral Durham Hall, or his mother, again. 
But his words were not overlaid with any sadness; they reflected only 
the optimism, the confidence, the enthusiasm of a founding father, 
the “unquenchable faith in the frontier” characteristic of the Austins.® 

The speech which Austin delivered, and which is reproduced 
herewith, has apparently gone unnoticed hitherto. It should here- 
after command the attention of frontier historians. Herein is an early 
appreciation of the significance of the frontier in American history. 
Herein is revealed the frontier characteristics which could lead Moses 
Austin and his son, Stephen F., to Texas. As Walter E. Grover re- 
marked in a recent issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly: 


saw (London, 1821), 3. A delightful print of what Potosi looked like in 1819 is to 
be found in Louis Houck, History of Missouri (3 vols.; Chicago, 1908), III, 182. 

2[Goodspeed Publishing Company], History of Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, 
Crawford and Gasconade Counties, Missouri (Chicago, 1888) , 516. 

3See Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin (Austin, 1949), 19, 22. 

4Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser, July 31, 1818. 

5The editor has not been able to identify Edwards. 

6In an undated diary of Stephen F. Austin (probably for 1812-1813; see Eugene 
C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 1928; 
Vol. III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1926), I, 208, there exists ‘“‘a somewhat 
bombastic oration, perhaps suggested by the Fourth of July.” Whether this was 
merely a practice exercise, or the rough draft of a talk actually given, remains 
undetermined. 


7See his letter of July 3, 1818, from Herculaneum, Missouri, to James Bryan at 
Natchitoches, Louisiana: “I am now here endeavoring to arrange my Fathers 
business and my own so as to leave this country. ... I can not tell when I shall 
leave here—My Fathers business is all in confusion.”—Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, 
I, 330. Austin left Potosi in April, 1819, for Arkansas; see George P. Garrison (ed.), 
“A Memorandum of M. Austin’s Journey. ...” American Historical Review, V, 521. 


8Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 22. 
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The exhaustive scholarly studies of Eugene C. Barker leave few documentary 
omissions in the collected writings and correspondence of Stephen F. Austin, but 
occasionally rare, previously unknown pieces come to light to take a place beside 
the contributions of the Father of Texas History.® 


The oration appeared originally in the Missouri Gazette and Public 
Advertiser of Joseph Charless on July 24, 1818.1° Only one copy of 
this issue, that in the files of the Missouri Historical Society, has 
survived, and it is, most unfortunately, mutilated to the extent that 
the final two-thirds of a column has been cut out, indeed quite 
carefully, as though someone treasured the presumably eloquent 
phraseology. Altogether, some four hundred words or so have been 
lost. That a St. Louis paper should carry the speech is not sur- 
prising: the Gazette, first newspaper printed west of the Mississippi, 
had a strong interest in the Bank of St. Louis, and, consequently, 
in the activities of the bank’s directors. 

In the Gazette, this caption appeared above the text of the speech: 
“Oration delivered by Mr. Stephen F. Austin, at Potosi, on the 4th 
of July, 1818.” The original text is presented, with the exception of 
some changes in punctuation and paragraphing, as originally printed. 
Fellow Citizens: 

We have this day convened to celebrate the grand national 
anniversary of our independence, the anniversary of that day 
when the sacred political creed which has just been read was 
adopted; of that era when a people, awaking from the lethargy 
of servitude, burst the shackles of slavery, emerged from the 
obscurity of dependence, and resuming their natural and inherent 
rights proclaim’d EMANCIPATION for themselves and posterity. 
Hail, then! All hail this memorable day, ever dear to the bosoms 
of Americans as commemorating the heroism, the sufferings, the 
patience and triumphs of their Fathers; ever reverenced by the 
philanthropist as the great jubilee of liberty; ever glorious in 
the annals of history as the record of despotism’s downfall and 
freedom’s triumph. 

In taking a retrospective view of the memorable events which 
produced this anniversary, of the events which led to and finally 


*Walter E. Grover, “Stephen F. Austin—Charles G. Sayre Correspondence,” 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXIII, 454. 

10Pages 2-3. A weekly at this time, the paper was previously entitled Louisiana 
Gazette. Circulation of the paper was not restricted to St. Louis, since subscription 
agents were located at various towns on the Mississippi River south of St. Louis, 
some of them, like Ste. Genevieve, within a day’s ride of Potosi. For a detailed 
account of the Gazette, founded in 1808, see J. Thomas Scharf, History of St. Louis 
City and County (2 vols.; Philadelphia, 1883), I, go2-919. 
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consummated our glorious independence, we are lost in wonder 
and astonishment at the dauntless perseverance and stubborn 
virtue of our forefathers, and filled with gratitude to that all-wise 
and over-ruling Providence who supported them when sinking 
beneath the weight of persecution, and, protecting them amidst 
the convulsions of the Revolution, finally brought them in tri- 
umph to the goal of their delivery. 

Disdaining the wealth, the comforts and luxuries of the mother 
country, which could be held by no other tenure than civil and 
religious servitude, the first settlers of this continent freely re- 
signed and abandoned them all, seeking that freedom amidst the 
savage and desolate wilds of America which the illiberal policy of 
their own country denied them; here unmolested because too poor 
and inconsiderable to excite the cupidity of courtiers or the envy 
of power, they were permitted to enjoy a few years’ respite from 
persecution and to reap the fruits of their own industry in peace. 
This state of tranquility, however, ceased with their infancy; an 
increase of wealth, of prosperity and power awakened the avarice 
and roused the jealousy of the mother country, whence emanated 
that system of policy towards the colonies which eventuated in 
incalculable loss and disgrace on the one part, and the full, 
glorious and permanent establishment of their independence on 
the other. 

Against the oppression of the mother country the colonies 
supplicated, petitioned, remonstrated, ARMED; the flames of the 
Revolution were kindled. In that hour of difficulty and danger 
when unrelenting power rolled in its sanguinary engines from 
without, and treason and foul treachery disseminated their poison 
and boldly reared their heads from within, in that dread hour of 
peril we see our heroic progenitors unappalled by accumulated 
dangers, bravely marshalling themselves under the banner of free- 
dom, cheerfully taking up their abode in the open fields, and 
amidst the sufferings of exposure and famine opposing to the 
invaders of their rights a front unshaken by the numbers and 
discipline of veteran legions, and a soul undaunted by the ter- 
rific demonstration of their hostile array, or the more terrific 
fame of their invincible prowess. In contemplating that eventful 
conflict which was to fix the predominance of liberty and justice, 
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or the uncontroled supremacy of despotism and corruption; a 
conflict between the fundamental rights of man and the usurpa- 
tions of tyranny, maintained by farmers, tradesmen and peasants 
only accustomed to wield the innocent implements of their occu- 
pations on the one part, and by military machines combining 
all the concentrated force and efficacy arising from skilfull or- 
ganization and experience on the other; in reviewing, I say, the 
events of this unequal conflict, where shall we find words to ex- 
press our admiration? what tongue can do justice to the Patriots 
of that day, or paint the merits of the God-like champion of 
Columbia, the great and immortal WASHINGTON? This is a theme 
which has engaged the attention of the greatest orators of the 
age; it is one which I pass over as infinitely beyond my feeble 
powers; it is a theme which creates emotion in the bosoms of 
Patriots who are now reaping in peace the rich harvest that was 
sown in blood, and excites sensibilities in the breasts of sons whose 
Fathers immortalised themselves at Bunker’s Hill, at Saratoga, in 
the Jersies, the Carolinas, and at York-town, that can be conceived 
but not described. 

No sooner had the struggle ceased and peace had extended her 
olive wand over the country now consecrated to liberty, than the 
happy result of the contest became everywhere manifest. 

A government emanating from mature deliberation, wisdom 
and patriotism, and founded on the firm basis of natural justice 
was created, under whose benign protection industry and enter- 
prize were revived and invigorated; the arts and sciences emerged 
from the ruins in which war and devastation had plunged them; 
agriculture and manufactures, no longer languishing beneath the 
weight of taxes, flourished and have attained an extent and a 
degree of perfection equally astonishing to the old world and 
flattering and beneficial to the new; our commerce, disencum- 
bered of the monopolies and disentangled from the restrictions 
of royal partiality and caprice, has embraced the world; freedom 
and civilization marching on, hand in hand, soon burst the west- 
ern barriers of the Allegheny and penetrated its gloomy forests, 
guarded by innumerable bands of savage foes whose richest bev- 
erage was blood, whose amusement was torture, whose delight 
was a masacre; and our republick, hitherto a colony of Great 
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Britain, soaring upon the wings of liberty, has mounted to an 
elevated, dignified and brilliant station in the grand galaxy 
of nations. 

It is within the recollection of many of you when the Allegheny 
was a frontier, when the inhabitants of Winchester in Virginia, 
of the Susquehanna in Pennsylvania, and of the western parts 
of most of the Atlantic States, were awakened upon the midnight 
yells of savages and chased from their flaming dwellings by the 
tomahawk and scalping knife. Since that period, how vast, how 
immence, how incredible the change! Civilization, internal im- 
provement and agriculture, bounding over the cloudcapt summits 
of the Allegheny, have spread from their base to the Lakes and 
the Missouri, and from the head fountain of the Ohio to the 
Balize."* If we look back and mark the progress of improvement 
and population for fifty years, and then’® look forward fifty years 
and reason from analogy, what bounds shall we fix for its extent, 
what limits for its numbers in that period? 

In taking a view of the probable rise and improvement of that 
vast tract of country that is watered by the Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi, we become bewildered, lost, and confounded by the im- 
mensity, the almost boundless extent of the prospect. We see a 
country possessing all the advantages resulting from a most salub- 
rious, diversified, and productive climate; a soil excelled in fer- 
tility by none in the world; inexhaustible mines of iron, lead, 
coal, salt, and other usefull metals and fossils; immence forests 
abounding in valuable timber, furs and peltries of almost every 
description; and an internal navigation unparalelled in the world, 
a navigation stretching from the Balize in one direction up the 
Missouri, upwards of 4,000 miles to the Rocky Mountains, and al- 
most interlocking with the Columbia of the Pacific; in another 
direction up the Mississippi and through the numerous lakes, 
whence it takes its source, to the remote regions of the north; in 
another direction up the Ohio and its tributary streams, through 
a beautiful and fertile tract of country embraced by seven States; 
and in another direction up the Wabash, the Illinois, and Ouis- 


11Austin refers to this elsewhere, always capitalized.—Barker (ed.) , Austin Papers, 
I, 206, 216. Apparently he means the sea-buoy at New Orleans. 
12The Gazette reads “there” instead of “then,” but surely then is correct. 
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consin, and down the Miami** of the Lakes, the St. Josephs,** 
the Checago and Fox" Rivers into the Great Lakes, those inland 
seas of America; and round their extensive borders and through 
the contemplated New York Canal to the Atlantic Ocean. 

When viewing all these advantages, its immence extent, the 
salubrious and productive diversity of its climate, its incalculable 
internal wealth, its pure and abundant purling springs and streams 
of water, and its majestic inland seas and rivers, affording almost 
boundless facilities of internal navigation, what conception can 
we form of the rapidity of its future rise or the extent of its future 
greatness? Were it under the dominion of royalty and within the 
iron, the chilling grasp of religious despotism, of bigoted intol- 
erance and monastic cupidity, it would be no difficult matter to 
trace its future progress. Ages yet unborn would find it over- 
shadowed by ignorance and degraded by indolence. But thanks 
to the Patriots of ’76, despotism is a stranger in our land. It is the 
GENIUS OF LIBERTY, the SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE, the INDUSTRY 
OF FREEMEN that is to penetrate these barbarous wilds and clothe 
this wilderness with the rich garb of civilization; a GENIUS whose 
eagle flight embraces the globe, and before whose power despotism 
sinks, barbarism withers, ignorance vanishes; a spiriT that no 
difficulties can embarrass, no dangers appal, no threats arrest; 
an INDUsTRY that no obstacles can discourage, no facinations divert, 
no labours fatigue. 

Already is the tide of population rolling on from the East like 
a flood, prostrating forests, driving back and reclaiming bar- 
barism, and clothing the whole face of nature with the beautiful 
and diversified garb of industry and civilization. Settlements, 
Villages, ‘Towns, Cities and States are springing up as it were by 
magic amidst the western wilds. In a few years we shall see mag- 
nificent dwellings, surrounded by extensive and productive farms, 
occupying the ground that is now overshadowed by the impen- 
etrable woods; we shall see seminaries of learning and institu- 
tions of literature and the polite arts flourishing where now the 
savages hold their midnight revels and yell their demoniac orgies; 


13Probably the Maumee River. 
14In Indiana. 
15In Wisconsin. 
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we shall see the fair daughters of Columbia surrounded by a 
celestial halo of those native charms, those dazzling beauties and 
mental accomplishments that seize upon the heart, enchain the 
senses, feast the understanding, and enrapture the soul, walking 
securely amidst shady retirements where now the wolf prowls and 
the panther crouches for the moment to pounce upon its prey; 
we shall see large and populous cities, abounding in taste and 
magnificence, rearing their majestic heads on the banks of rivers 
and over plains that are now shaded by lofty forests and covered 
with the wild carpet of nature; we shall see independent States 
rising up in succession on both sides of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri to their sources, adding so many links to the great chain of 
the Union, so many stars to the bright constellation of Liberty; 
and we shall see the immence lakes and the great father of waters, 
the Mississippi, with its limpid, gentle, and beautiful Ohio, and 
its turbid, bold, and rapid Missouri, and their innumerable trib- 
utary streams swarming with steam boats wafting the produce of 
thousands of square miles to the great depots of the western 
world, thence to be distributed over the globe. 

All this, fellow citizens, we may calculate will be realised within 
the present century, within a few years. And the same spirit that 
will achieve this herculian work, the same spirit that near two 
centuries ago tore our forefathers from the bosom of their un- 
natural mother country and wafted them over the boisterous 
coast of the Atlantic to find repose amidst desolate wilds and 
barbarous savages; the same spirit that for a time blazed forth in 
France with a convulsion that shook empires and sunk kingdoms; 
the same spirit that unsheathed the sword of Washington and sac- 
rificed servitude and slavery in the flames of the Revolution, will 
also flash across the Gulph of Mexico and over the western wilder- 
ness that separates independent America from the enslaved col- 
onies of Spain, and darting the beams of intelligence into the 
benighted souls of their inhabitants awake them from the stupor 
of slaves to the energy of freemen, from the degradation of vassals 
to the dignity of sovereigns.** Already is this great work com- 


16Barker has stated (The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 23): “How long Moses 
Austin had the Texas venture definitely in mind and what preliminary prepara- 
tions he made for it cannot be clearly determined. In a memorandum written for 
his younger brother ... Stephen F. Austin said that he and his father discussed 
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menced, already are the banners of freedom unfurled in the south. 
Despotism totters, liberty expands her pinions, and in a few years 
more will rescue Spanish America from the dominion of tyranny. 


At this point the mutilation occurs, and one can only conjecture 
how Austin closed his speech. Some day perhaps an undamaged copy 
of the July 24, 1818, issue of the Gazette will materialize and the 
hiatus may then be filled. 

It is known from an account of a week later in the Gazette*™ that, 
when Austin had concluded, “the ladies then withdrew, and John 
Rice Jones, Esq.,'* being appointed president, and Samuel Perry’® 
vice-president, the company sat down to a sumptuous dinner prepared 
by William Ficklin.*® The cloth then being removed, the following 
toasts were drunk ....” The account then lists the eighteen toasts: 
to the Fourth of July, George Washington, the United States, Com- 
merce, Arts and Sciences, Canal and Internal Navigation, Naval 
Heroes, the Twenty Stars, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Captain James Lawrence, Jackson, Madison, Monroe, the Territory 
of Missouri, Washington County, and the American Fair—a gal- 
lant way of referring to the ladies. 


the project in 1819. ...” Stephen F.’s Potosi speech may be some indication that 
the two discussed Texas as early as 1818. 
17July 31, 1818, p. 3. 
18Moses Austin’s partner at Potosi. 
19Probably a relative of James F. Perry, Stephen F. Austin’s brother-in-law. 
20Keeper of the Potosi Hotel. 
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Che Emigration of the N. H. Conger Family 
From Oneida, Minois, to Waco, Cexas, in 1870 


ROGER N. CONGER 


of the pioneer journey to Texas from Illinois made in the 

fall of 1870 by the family of his grandfather, Norman 
Hurd Conger. From Ralph Conger, the writer’s father, who was 
seven years old at the time of the trek, and from other members 
of the family the story has long been fairly well reported. In addi- 
tion, in recent years several manuscript letters written by older 
members of the group have come to light. The latest source is a 
diary that was kept during the entire trip by the seventeen-year- 
old daughter, Clara. From these authentic sources the complete 
account has been assembled and compiled. While not a unique 
adventure, the journey is still of broad general interest, depicting 
as it does one fairly typical example of the hundreds of pioneer 
cavalcades which moved toward Texas during the years immedi- 
ately following the Civil War. The account is reproduced here- 
with in tribute to the resourceful settlers who chose to “pull up 
stakes” and cast their fortunes with the boisterous and “‘unrecon- 
structed” Texas of 1870 almost a century ago. 

A good starting point is a yellowed newspaper clipping headed 
“Oneida Letter.” This clipping presumably was taken from the 
paper of near-by Knoxville, Illinois, and bears the date line 
“Oneida, August 29th”: 


F OR MANY YEARS the writer has been interested in the account 


Saturday the 27th inst. was a gala day for Oneida. Messrs. N. H. 
Conger, Wheeler, and Todd had a public sale of their personal 
goods and chattels, preparatory to their emigrating to the “Lone 
Star” State. Everybody for miles around was on hand, not only to 
give tone to the sale, but to give the farewell hand to old neighbors, 
tried and true. 


a 


Norman H. Conger and his family shown in 1870. Clara Conger, the writer 
of the diary, stands behind her father and mother. 


‘ ee 
Pe Hh we 
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Norman H. Conger, or Norm, as he has been called, lo, these 
many years, is, peculiarly and thoroughly a Knox County institution, 
having been imported into Cherry Grove in 1839, every inch an 
eleven-year-old boy. Norm grew to be a man in Knox County, and 
married Miss Mary Angelina Wheeler of Knoxville, the 12th of 
March, 1850, and if love was not the foundation of that Co-partner- 
ship, we will deny that the little winged god has anything to do 
with family affairs. 

In the spring of 1855, Norm moved from Cherry Grove to Ontario 
township, where he opened up a new prairie farm, resided on the 
same until the spring of ’68, when he came into our town to be at 
home, and near schools for the young Norman juniors, since when 
he has not only been one of us, but carried on the farm too. 

We have been acquainted with him for the last twenty years, 
and were we to live for a thousand, we would ask in our prayers 
for plenty of just such neighbors as are Mr. and Mrs. N. H. Conger 
and family. 

For twenty-five years Norman has been in active business life; 
has shown the world what a Knox County farmer is. His steers, 
horses, mules, and hogs are known in all our markets, from New 
Orleans to Boston. 

Last winter he, in company with Deacon Jas. Grant and A. 
Wheeler visited Texas on a prospecting tour, landed in the “Lone 
Star” State at Indianola, purchased a team and carry-all, and struck 
for up country. Were much pleased with the Country and future 
prospects. Purchased a site for a future home at Waco. Returned 
by way of Galveston and New Orleans, and since the 1st of March 
has been getting fixed up for an overland to his prospective home 
in the sunny South. This week Wednesday is the day fixed for the 
starting of the caravan, which will consist of eight wagons and am- 
bulances, and in which will emigrate N. H. C. and family, consisting 
of five children, the fifth, she that used to be Abbie Grant having 
married into the family last Wednesday the 24th, early in the 
morning, by taking Charley for a husband; Col. Todd and family, 
and A. Wheeler and family, with the necessary help, all told 22 
persons. 

Oneida will feel the loss of so many of our best citizens. But 
what to us will be loss will be to Texas, in her unreconstructed 
state, great gain. She is greatly in need of a few thousand just 
such men and women to give tone to her society and growing 
institutions. 

If integrity, industry, intelligence, and indomitable pluck are the 
necessary qualifications to success, then certainly will our Knox 
County Pioneer Emigrant Company for Waco be eminently success- 
ful, for Conger, Wheeler and Todd know no fear, and dare to... 1 


1The last few lines of the clipping become illegible at this point. For further 
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The Norman H. Conger family which left Oneida on Septem- 
ber 1, 1870, consisted of Norman and his wife, Mary; their daugh- 
ter, Clara, who was seventeen years old at the time; their younger 
sons, Newt and Ralph, who were aged nine and seven respectively; 
and the eldest son, Charles, who was nineteen years of age, accom- 
panied by his wife, Abbie Grant. 

Charles’s recollections of the great adventure were always 
vivid. In a letter dated January 7, 1931, to a cousin, Lois Conger 
Harman, he set down some remarkably clear and interesting 
reminiscences: 


Your letter with its questions made me go way back into mem- 
ories dust covered for years and dig up the records that have been 
stored there but not forgotten. To answer your question of “Why 
did the Congers settle at Waco” intelligently I will have to go still 
farther back, so I begin at the beginning. 

In 1858 some Texas men drove a heard of Texas Cattle to Illinois, 
and as Father’s farm was the last farm adjoining the vast prairie of 
open country they hearded their cattle there and used Father’s feed- 
ing pens to yard them at night. They were with us all summer and 
Father became very much interested in Texas. So, in 1859 he went 
to Victoria, Texas and was so well pleased he decided to move but 
the Civil War came on and he could not go then until after the 
War. In 1869 Father Conger, Father Grant and Uncle Dolph Wheeler 
went to Victoria, Texas, but they were not so well pleased, so they 
bought a team of horses and light wagon and started to drive up 
through the State. When they came to San Antonio they were not 
pleased so drove to Austin, did not like that so drove on to Waco. 
Between Austin and Waco the country is very much like Knox 
County, Illinois, and they were all very much pleased and they de- 
cided to locate there, so Father Conger bought twenty acres in Waco 
(Conger Hill where you and all of us lived at some time except 
Father); Father Grant bought one hundred and seventy five acres 
six miles south of Waco, and Uncle Dolph bought several hundred 
acres in Hill County. 

Then they sold their team and wagon and took the Stage back 
to Illinois. That is chapter two. Then in 1870, Sept. ist, Father and 
Mother Conger; Uncle Dolph Wheeler and Aunt Lydia his wife 
and their baby boy Newt; Mr. and Mrs. Todd and son Clayton, and 
daughter Marcia; Uncle Fred Wheeler; Abbie and I, Sister Clara 
and Brothers Newt and Ralph; and three men to drive the wagons, 


biographical detail concerning Norman H. Conger and his family, see A Memorial 
and Biographical History of McLennan, Falls, Bell, and Coryell Counties, Texas 
(Chicago, 1893) , 614-616. 


f 
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Abe Harris, William Wilks, and Willie Hawes; and Uncle Dolph’s 
driver I have forgotten his name; we drove into Waco on October 
10th just forty days from the time we left Oneida, went into camp 
under the big live oak trees on Conger hill where your Father 
built his barns. 

In 1871 your Father and Uncle Harvey (Conger) had written my 
Father they were coming to Texas and wanted some one to meet 
them at the end of the Rail Road which was then at Fort Gibson, 
Indian ‘Territory. So I took my six mules and two horses and Fathers 
two mules and a Negro man I had working for me and drove to 
Fort Gibson and brought you two families to Waco. I kept a record 
of the money I paid out on the trip and you folks paid me that 
amount back. So that answers your questions as best as I can.? 


Clara Conger, Charles’s seventeen-year-old sister, was a beau- 
tiful, animated girl, and it was understandably difficult for her 
to leave Oneida. She kept a diary of the entire forty-day journey, 
and her observations, while entirely unscientific, are of much in- 
terest. The following are excerpts from this diary. 


September 1st, 1870, Thursday. 

The teams all left Oneida at 10 o'clock and started for Texas. 
There were a great many came to bid us farewell. I stayed at Ida’s 
until after dinner, then Jim and Ida took me down to Galesburg. 
We stopped and got some ice cream and did some shopping, then 
went on to Uncle Laurens. They all stayed until 11—we had a 
dance and a real good time eating grapes and talking. Alta and 
Frank, Ida and Jim then said they must go home tonight. It was 
so hard to see them go. We slept in the tents. It rained in the night. 

Friday 2. 

Started from Uncle Laurens about 8 o'clock, traveled about 5 
miles then I wrote a letter to Ida and mailed it at Abingdon. We 
went through Saluda, Abingdon, St. Augustine and Avon, and 
stopped just a little way from Prairie City. We camped and got 
supper about 6 o'clock and O we were so hungry. We ate lots of 
apples and wild cherries and Abbie, Newtie, Ralph and myself were 
sick in the night. We all went to bed about g o'clock. There were 
some very kind people rode past and sung for us which sounded 
very nice. 

Sunday 4. 

Started from camp about 814 o'clock. The dew was very heavy 
and every thing was so wet it looked rather discouraging, but soon 
got pleasanter. We rode through Middletown, Lorrain and Plymouth 


2Charles Conger to Lois Conger Harman, January 7, 1931 (MS., in possession 
of Roger N. Conger, Waco, Texas) . 
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and stopped about 5 o’clock. Then Abbie, Ma and I went to a house 
and got some rainwater, then went back to the camp and took a bath 
and changed all our clothes. After supper we got the singing books 
and we all had a good sing, then wrote letters. I wrote to Jim and 
Kit. 

Monday 5. 

Started from camp a little after seven. It rained most all day. I 
read part of the time and wrote a letter to Ida. Every time they 
stopped to water I would write a little and then a little more until 
I finished it and mailed it at Mendon. We came through Bowens- 
burg, Chili, Woodville and Mendon. Today there were some awful 
steep slippery hills, I thought two or three times the wagons would 
surely tip over. After we camped wrote a letter to Aunt Vantia. 
Abe played on his fiddle, the boys played cards and we all had a 
good time. 

Tuesday 6. 

Started from camp about eight. It was raining and rained until 
about 11. We came through Quincy at 12, stopped and did some 
trading. Saw Mr. Stow and chatted with him a few minutes. It 
cleared off real warm this afternoon. We stopped about 41% o'clock 
and camped about 7 miles south and a little west of Quincy, close 
by a splendid spring and by high bluffs. After supper we all felt 
real jolly and had a good time, we tried to see which could scream 
the loudest. This is the last night we shall be in Illinois. 

Wednesday 7. 

Started from camp about 7. Rode along the valley of the Missis- 
sippi all day, saw some splendid scenery, such high bluffs of limestone 
and some of sand. We crossed the Mississippi about 1114 o’clock at 
Hannibal on a Ferry boat all at once. Camped about 14 miles from 
Hannibal in the woods. After supper wrote a long letter to Ida. 
How I wish I could see her. 

Thursday 8. 

Started from camp at 20 min. after seven. It is very pleasant. Went 
through Wadesburg, Sidney, Lisbon and Elliottsville and crossed the 
Salt river g times. Rained a little in the afternoon. Camped 14 mile 
from Paris in the woods. Splendid place only there was a slaughter 
house most to close to be agreeable. 

Friday 9. 

Got started at 7, was raining and rained most all day. Mailed 11 
letters at Paris, it is quite a place. Crossed Salt river 4 times. Abbie, 
Marcia and myself rode a little while with Willie and played Euchre. 
It was raining so we camped at 314 o'clock just the other side of 
Middle Grove. Rained steady all night. 

Sunday 10. 

Pa thought the horses ought to rest today, so we stayed where 
we camped last night and did our washing and ironing. Pa bought 
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6 chickens, potatoes, eggs, &c, and we had a good dinner about 
4 o'clock. There were quite a number of men came to trade horses 
but we thought they came to see what we had so there were two 
watched at a time. It rained awful hard for an hour or two then 
cleared off. 

Sunday 11. 

It is quite pleasant this morning but awful muddy. Charlie 
drove the colts today they commenced to run away and scart Abbie 
and I awfully but in a little while they went on all right. Went 
through Renie. I got a letter from Ida, the first time since I started. 
Camped in the woods about 10 miles from Fayett. Saw lots of 
ladies on horseback. After supper wrote to Ida. 

Monday 12. 

Started about half past 7. Traveled over some awful road, went 
through Fayett and got a splendid letter from Ida. Camped in the 
lane near an old plantation, splendid place. Wrote to Ida. 

Tuesday 13. 

Crossed the Missouri river about g on a Ferry boat. When we 
got to Boonville I got a letter from Jim and one from Kit and 
wasn’t I glad to get them. Rained a little. We went up and down 
some awful hills, camped about twenty miles from Boonville by 
a creek. After supper I wrote to Jim and Kit. 

Wednesday 14. 

Started from camp at 8 o'clock. Crossed the Lamine (?) river, 
had to pay toll. The roads are awful yet. Abbie and I made tatting 
all day. Charlie timed us. Went through Sedalia, it is quite a large 
place. 

Thursday 15. 

There was a very heavy dew last night, did not get started until 
8. Went through Windsor and Calhoun. Bought bread, cheese, cake 
&c at Windsor. Awful sandy and crooked roads. Traveled along the 
new R. R. Willie almost tipped over. Camped south of Calhoun. 
Abbie and I went for milk for supper. Saw a piano and how I 
wanted to get to it. 

Friday 16. 

It was quite pleasant this morning. Traveled on prairie, could 
see 20 miles all around us in some places. Crossed Grand river and 
some awful awful mud holes that came up to the hubs. Went 
through Clinton about noon, saw Uncle Nate Walworth there and 
were all so surprised. It made me feel so homesick to see anybody 
I knew. Camped on the prairie by a spring. 

Saturday 17. 

Pa traded horses this morning with the man that lived where we 
camped. Went through timber and some prairie. Crossed the Osage 
on a hand ferry. Uncle Dolph, Abbie and I crossed in a little skiff. 
Went through Chalk Level and Roscoe. Stopped and got hay for the 
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horses. Saw an awful drunk man there. Camped on the prairie 
about 6 miles from Roscoe. Had to go 1 mile for water after sup- 
per, washed all over and put on all clean clothes. Went to bed early. 

Sunday 18. 

It rained awful hard last night—so we stayed here all day where 
we camped last night. Wrote to Ida and Jim, then helped get dinner. 
About 5 o'clock went down to the timber and along the creek and 
saw a splendid waterfall over the stone all covered with moss. 

Monday 19. 

Left camp about 714 o'clock. We drove on ahead to Clintonsville 
and Charlie had a horse shod. Then I got in with Pa and he 
drove on to Virgil to get some more horses shod. We passed g freight- 
ing teams going to Sherman. We all stopped in Virgil and got feed. 
There were quite a string of us, 17 wagons. After we got started 
we got ahead of them and did not see them any more. 

Tuesday 20. 

Got an early start, but it was awful wet. They have had awful 
rains here. Crossed one stream and the water almost ran into the 
buggies. Got to Lamar about 12. Rained awful hard in the after- 
noon, had to stop and turn our backs to it. Then went on a little 
way and camped on the prairie. I did not feel very well. 

Wednesday 21. 

Was rather wet, but not raining. Went through Nashville but it 
was so small. Could not hardly see it. Passed a few other towns but 
very small. Crossed two rivers, water quite deep. Got into Kansas 
in the afternoon. Passed several teams going to Texas. Camped in 
a small town named Pleasant View. I did not feel a bit well. 

Thursday 22. 

Left Pleasant View about 8. Found little better roads. I think 
Kansas is much pleasanter than Missouri. Saw some corn and a few 
nice barns. Got into Baxter Springs in the afternoon and drove 
immediately to the Post Office. Got lots of letters. I got 4 and O 
how happy I was. Ma bought lots of provisions. Baxter is quite a 
pretty place. Saw a few Indians. Drove about 5 miles which brought 
us into the Territory. We all felt rather trembly, but could count 
28 wagons camping near us and several droves of cattle and horses. 
Rained and wolves barked. 

Friday 23. 

It was raining quite hard this morning. Pa was too sick to get up. 
Got breakfast in the rain and ate in the tent. Got started about 
11 o'clock. Rained all day. Drove about 13 miles and camped on 
top of a high hill. There were two awful drunk men came to the 
camp, talked a while then went off. Pa is no better tonight. 

Saturday 24. 

So wet and cold. Pa is not any better. Saw some splendid scenery 
but not but very few houses. Once in a while a small log cabin. 
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The land is very sandy and rocky. Camped on Cabin Creek. There 
were very heavy battles fought here once. 

Sunday 25. 

Had not gone far when it began to rain, but it does not make 
it very muddy, it is so sandy and rocky. Have seen but few houses 
and Indians today. Crossed one bridge the first one we have seen 
for a week. Had to pay $4. toll. Camped in the edge of the timber. 
Had dried beef and toast extra for supper. Abbie does not feel as 
well as usual. 

Monday 26. 

Looks like a pleasant day, but muddier than usual. Crossed a great 
many streams, passed several deserted cabins and trains of movers. 
Went to Fort Gibson for provisions. Went up and down some awful 
hills. Abe tipped his wagon over. Crossed Grand River on a rope 
ferry, paid $10. dollars to get acrossed. Was pretty late so we camped. 
The soldiers had a dress parade, could not see them but heard the 
cannon. 

Tuesday 27. 

Started from camp about 8. Abbie was sick so Charlie made a 
bed in the back of the buggy for her. Stopped at Fort Gibson quite 
a while, and bought corn, oats, &c. Crossed Arkansas river on a 
steam ferry, 2 miles from the fort. Had good roads all day. Walked 
some then drove about 2 hours while Charlie slept. Camped in the 
edge of the timber. Abbie is better but Newty and Ralph are both 
coughing awfully. One year ago tonight Sister Nina died. 

Wednesday 28. 

Abbie is quite sick this morning. Charlie made her bed in the 
wagon. I rode with Pa and made tatting. About 3 o'clock got to the 
North branch of the Canadian River. The boat had got loose and 
the Indians lived there said some one had gone after it so we 
waited about 1 hour. Then they did not come so we drove on a 
little way and camped. Felt a little trembly so put on a double 
watch. Abbie is not any better. I am so sorry she is sick. 

Thursday 29. 

The boat has not come so Uncle Fred got on a horse and went 
down to see about it. It was half full of water so he rode down 
to the next crossing and said we could cross there. It is about 4 
miles from here. I wrote to Alta while he was gone. Crossed the 
North and South forks of the Canadian River, cost $20.00 toll. 
One was on a rope ferry boat, and the Indians pushed the boat 
acrossed the other one with long poles. Went through North Fork 
town. Camped by an empty log cabin. Abbie was real sick all night. 

Friday go. 

Was quite pleasant all day, but such awful stony roads. Went 
over hills and through timber. I sent a letter to Alta by the Stage. 
Drove till quite late. Camped half on the prairie and half in the 
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woods. The misquitoes were awful thick. Ma made biscuits for 
supper. Abbie is a little better. Went through Perryville this after- 
noon, it is a very small place. Stopped at the Hotel and got water. 

Saturday October 1. 

I rode on the bed all day with Abbie. The roads were quite good 
today. Went through Limestone Gap. It is a little gap between two 
mts. with water running through and a bridge over it. Had to pay 
$2 toll. Passed 5 large droves of cattle. Camped on the prairie a 
little way from the timber. Abbie is lots better but Uncle Fred is 
not very well. I took a bath and changed my clothes. 

Sunday 2. 

Did not get started very early. Had real good roads. Met several 
going to church on horseback. Crossed one large bridge, had to pay 
toll, I rode with Abe about 2 hours and drove. Passed the Stage, 
also 2 droves of cattle. One drove contained 800 and 8 five ox teams 
loaded with lumber. Camped between timber and prairie I helped 
get supper, and washed the dishes and wrote to Ida. The boys all 
went down to creek and bathed. Abbie ate supper with us tonight. 

Monday 3. 

Got started pretty early. Had good roads but awful sandy. Met 4 
large droves of cattle. Crossed Big Blue river on a bridge, had to 
pay $2.75 toll. Have not seen but 1 Indian today, but lots of Niggers. 
Stopped at a small town and got provisions for ourselves then at 
another for the horses. Had to camp about 4 so as to have water. It is 
quite a pleasant place just at the top of a steep hill. Had a splendid 
supper, oysters, sardines, pickles, fried potatoes, biscuits, &c. 

Tuesday 4. 

Started for the last time from the Territory, got to Red River 
about noon. There were 14 ox teams waiting to cross. We got across 
in about 2 hours. Saw a long necked crane on a sand bar and heard 
a darky play several tunes with his whip. Drove about six miles 
and camped. Pa and Ma went on to Sherman and stayed at George 
Meltons all night. Abbie, Uncle Fred and I got supper and did 
the work. Then I wrote to Eva. There was a drunk man rode up 
to our camp and talked with the boys. 

Wednesday 5. 

Got up real early and helped Uncle Fred get breakfast. Got started 
real early. Got to Sherman about g. Met our folks at Mr. Meltons. 
We all went in and stayed while they got some horses shod. I got a 
letter from Alta and one from Frank that were written the 18th. 
We ate lunch and talked. They are all very pleasant. Started from 
Sherman about 11, drove about 18 miles and camped on the banks 
of a splendid creek. Also went through Farmington a small place. 

Thursday 6. 

After breakfast went down to the creek and washed our hands 
and combed our hair. Then Chas. let down a rope and pulled us 
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up, it was go feet. Had good roads and saw lots of cotton fields and 
such nice streams. Went through Weston, it is a small town, also 
McKinney, quite a place. I did not feel very well in the afternoon. 
Camped 18 miles North of Dallas, a splendid place. After supper 
wrote to Grandma Conger. 

Friday 7. 

Got started rather early. Charlie drove on ahead to Dallas to get 
Walter’s break fixed. We waited there about an hour before the 
rest came. I do not think it is a very pretty place, too many beer 
saloons. Crossed Trinity river on a ferry, small stream not quite twice 
the length of ferry. Had good roads all day. Camped on a hill before 


sundown, got water at a spring about 1 mile back. Looked like rain 
but did not. 


Saturday 8. 

Looks dull this morning. Traveled over a great deal of prairie 
and through Lancaster. Waxahachie quite a pretty place, county seat 
of Ellis County. Also Red Oak. Saw lots of women on horseback. 
Went through lots of mud holes just before camping. Camped on 


the bank. There was a man came wanted to hire us to pick cotton. 
Abe is not well. 
Sunday 9. 


Was cold and rained all day, just enough to be called rain. Found 
some pecands, all stopped and got some. Went through Milford, not 
very large. Passed lots of movers. I read and slept. Camped on the 
prairie by a stream. It was raining, had to set the table under the 
tent. Had mush and milk. Abe is better.* 

The caravan must have made an unusually early start the next 
morning, on Monday, October 10, 1870, for that evening the 
Congers rolled into the picturesque little city of Waco. Clara 
Conger made no further entry in her diary, other than to record 
a last-day mileage of forty-seven miles covered. The party crossed 
the Brazos by way of the new suspension bridge, which had just 
opened for traffic in January, 1870. The party continued westward 
to the location of the acreage N. H. Conger had purchased the 
previous year, and set up tents under the spreading live oaks 
near the present intersection of Thirteenth and Barnard Avenue. 
The twenty-acre plot had been purchased from Captain Tommy 
Barron, and was bounded by what is present Jefferson Avenue 
on the south, to Barron Avenue on the north, and by North 
Eleventh Street on the east, to Novelty Street on the west. In 1879 


8Diary of Clara Conger (MS., in possession of Mrs. R. J. Bruges, Glen Cove, 
New York) . 
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this entire tract became, as the ““N. H. Conger Addition,” one of 
the first expansions of the city’s residential area to the north 
and west. 

Although the narrative of the Congers’ trek to Texas in 1870 
concludes at this point, the sequel is equally interesting and sig- 
nificant as a case study of the period. Gratifying a long-time 
ambition, N. H. Conger purchased one of the celebrated eleven- 
league Mexican land grants in McLennan County—the Miguel 
Rabago. Embracing upwards of fifty thousand acres of fertile pas- 
ture land, the grant ran from the Hill County line on the north 
almost to Waco, and some twenty miles east by west. For many 
years this vast range was known by all the stockmen of the region 
as the “Conger Free Grass,” although in 1874 Conger bought a 
wagonload of the first barbed wire to be brought into McLennan 
County. He built a comfortable two-story white house at China 
Spring, and it was in this house that he died in 1876. Heirs of the 
Rabago family had brought suit over the title to the land grant, 
and during this litigation Conger was caught in a chilling Texas 
norther as he drove home from Waco in his buggy. Pneumonia 
quickly developed, and the sturdy pioneer was dead in three 
days. The Conger family ultimately won the land suit, although 
the determined Rabagos took the case to the United States Su- 
preme Court.‘ 

Tragedy came also to Clara Conger. She became engaged to 
marry Charles M. Harvey in 1871, and although it was known 
that he was suffering from tuberculosis, the couple were married 
on Christmas Day, 1871, by Dr. Samuel A. King of the First 
Presbyterian Church. The family Bible reveals that on February 
25, 1874, a daughter, Mary Ida, was born to them, but on De- 
cember 11, 1874, Charles Harvey died, followed on January 19, 
1877, by Mary, and by Clara on December 30, 1879. 

The sons, Charles, Newt, and Ralph, engaged in large scale live- 
stock breeding and farming. Charles built an attractive home on 
his ranch a few miles south of Waco, near present Robinsonville, 
and named it Hillside Farm. Here he and his two brothers oper- 
ated a mercantile store in addition to their agricultural activities. 


4D. H. Williams vs. E. D. Conger, et al., No. 105, October Term, 1887 (copy in 
possession of Roger N. Conger, Waco, Texas) . 
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N. H. Conger’s two brothers, Ed and Harvey, associated with 
him in a flourishing foundry and machine shop in Waco, known 
first as N. H. Conger and Company, and later as Conger and 
Wilcox and Star Iron Works. The firm manufactured the first 
artificial ice making machinery in Texas for an inventive French 
immigrant named Andrew Muhl, and the Conger windmills won 
first prize at the Texas State Fair at Houston in 1874. 

In Illinois N. H. Conger had been a raiser of pedigreed Dur- 
ham cattle, and the herd he shipped to Waco was among the first 
high grade beef cattle in the state. In 1874 he organized the Texas 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical, and Industrial Associa- 
tion at Waco, and served as its first president. The association’s 
first fair, held in September, 1874, was a great success; fine live- 
stock was shown and judged, with horse races both days, for 
walkers, trotters, pacers, and cow ponies. 

Although Norman Conger has been dead for almost a century, 
his influence can still be seen and felt in the Waco area. Locally, 
therefore, the narrative of his initial trek from Illinois in 1870 
is of considerable importance. Furthermore, as a representative 
of the pioneer builders who flourished in post-Civil War Texas, 
Conger assumes added stature and significance within the state- 
wide frame of reference. 
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An Incident at Velasco, 1832 


BOYCE HOUSE 


HE YEAR WAS 1832, and Texas was at that time a part of 

Mexico. The high-handed actions of John D. Bradburn, 

military commander at Anahuac, had aroused the indig- 
nation of the settlers. 

After the petty tyrant, a native of Kentucky, had arrested sev- 
eral citizens without charges, including William B. Travis, the 
settlers assembled to resist. The colonists needed cannon, how- 
ever, and three captains—John Austin, Henry S. Brown, and 
William J. Russell—and George B. McKinstry were sent with a 
force to obtain artillery at Brazoria. 

While the three captains and McKinstry were away on this mis- 
sion, Colonel José de las Piedras released the prisoners, placed 
Bradburn under arrest and sent him out of the country. Captain 
Austin and his associates knew nothing of these developments, 
however, and proceeded with their mission. 

At Brazoria, the little band of Texans obtained two cannon and 
placed them aboard a trading schooner which likewise was named 
Brazoria. This ship also had one gun of its own.? 

Captain Russell, who was in command of the men aboard the 
Brazoria, called for volunteers to man the vessel. Soon a sufficient 
number of crew members was obtained, but only two men be- 
sides the captain knew one rope from another.* 

The mate of the Brazoria volunteered his services to assist in 
working the vessel down to a point near the fort at Velasco, but 
it was understood that he would not be called upon to take any 
part in the battle, as he was a poor man with a large family 
dependent on him for support. The services rendered by the mate 
were quite valuable.‘ 


1John Henry Brown, History of Texas from 1685 to 1892 (2 vols.; St. Louis, 
1892) , I, 180. 

2Louis J. Wortham, A History of Texas from Wilderness to Commonwealth 
(5 vols.; Fort Worth, 1924) , II, 28. 

3Eugene C. Barker and E. W. Winkler (eds.), A History of Texas and Texans, 
by Frank W. Johnson (5 vols.; Chicago and New York, 1914 and 1916), I, 78. 

4Ibid. ; 
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The Brazoria proceeded down the river to the fort, twenty-five 
or thirty miles distant. This post was about 150 yards from both 
the Brazos River and the shore of the Gulf of Mexico. The com- 
mander, Lieutenant Colonel Domingo de Ugartechea, refused to 
grant permission for the vessel to pass, so the Texans decided to 
capture the fort. 

This was a formidable undertaking; in fact, the Mexican com- 
mander declared that he could hold the fort against 10,000 troops 
—and the Texans numbered only 112. The Mexican garrison con- 
sisted of 150 men.° 

The garrison was well-fortified. There was an outer row of 
posts and an inner row; the six feet of space between was filled 
with sand, earth, and shells. John Henry Brown, the historian, 
described the fort: “Inside of the walls was an embankment on 
which musketeers could stand and shoot over without exposing 
anything but their heads. In the center was an elevation of the 
same material, inclosed by higher posts, on which the artillery 
was planted and protected by bulwarks.’’* 

Between the fort and the beach, there was a lodgment of drift- 
logs and, Brown says, past these were some slight elevations; 
otherwise the surface around the fort was entirely flat. The strategy 
was this: 

The night of June 25, the Brazoria with eighteen riflemen 
aboard was to sail down abreast of the fort; Captain Brown, with 
forty-seven riflemen, was to get behind the drift-logs, while Cap- 
tain Austin, with an equal number, was to approach from the 
north. 

Since there was no natural cover for Austin’s command, each 
man had provided himself with a portable palisade of cypress 
plank, three inches thick; each of these shields was supported by a 
movable leg.’ 

A shot—one account says accidental,* another says deliberate—® 


5Henry Smith, “Reminiscences of Henry Smith,” Quarterly of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, XIV, 38. 


®Brown, History of Texas, I, 183. 
tIbid. 
8] bid. 


®P. E. Pearson, “Reminiscences of Judge Edwin Waller,” Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, IV, 38. 
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by one of Brown’s men, drew an immediate reply from the fort 
and the battle was on—the first clash of arms between the Texas 
colonists and their Mexican oppressors. 

The guns of the fort lighted the scene, and Russell opened fire 
from the schooner. The portable palisades proved to be of little 
protection; after the battle, 130 holes were counted in one shield.” 
Austin’s men scooped out trenches in the sand, some of the pits 
being large enough for several fighters. 

So excellent was the Texans’ marksmanship that when defenders 
raised up to fire, so many were struck that they resorted to lifting 
their weapons over the wall and exposing only their hands." 

While all this action was in progress on land, misadventure 
had befallen the Brazoria. Her moorings were shot away and the 
vessel drifted on the bank at full tide and became fast aground. 
Ammunition for the cannon ran low, but as the ship was only 
some 170 yards from the gun of the bastion, rifles blazed from 
the Brazoria.” 

The fire was so telling that the garrison, in desperation, 
charged out in an effort to take the schooner, but was driven 
back.** 

Within the fort, men refused to dare death from the Texas 
rifles and no one would man the cannon. Ugartechea himself 
then assumed the duties of a gunner, standing up boldly as he 
fired. The besiegers recognized the Mexican commander, and 
admiring his bravery, did not shoot at him. (Probably, they per- 
ceived that his lack of experience in handling artillery was such 
that he represented little danger to them.) * 

One-third of the defenders had been killed or wounded when 
Ugartechea ordered the white flag raised at 10 A.M. The Mexicans 
were permitted to surrender with the honors due those who had 
fought gallantly. 

Of the garrison, thirty-five members were dead and fifteen were 


10Brown, History of Texas, I, 184. 
11] bid. 


12Barker and Winkler (eds.), History of Texas and Texans, I, 80. 


13Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas from its First Settlement in 1685 to its 
Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; New York, 1855), I, 295. 


14Homer S. Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas (St. Louis, 1879), 182. 
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wounded—‘‘chiefly in the face, head, hands and arms’’**—fifty cas- 
ualties out of 150 men. 

The Texas force sustained thirty-four casualties out of 112 
men—twenty-seven wounded and seven killed.?* 

When the battle began, Captain Russell, carrying out his 
promise to the mate, directed him to leave the deck and go below 
so as to be out of danger. During the night, a nine-pound shot 
from the fort crashed through the side of the Brazoria, struck 
the mate between the shoulders, and passed entirely through him. 
He was killed instantly.**7 Contributions were made by the victors, 
and a substantial amount of money was raised and turned over 
to the owner of the schooner to be given by him to the members 
of the family of the unfortunate mate.** 

Of those who fought in this first battle for the rights of Texas, 
ninety-nine names have been preserved. But of one of the slain, 
the record reads: 

‘Mate of the schooner Brazoria, name forgotten.”’” 


15Brown, History of Texas, I, 185. 

16Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 295. 

17Brown, History of Texas, I, 184. 

1sBarker and Winkler (eds.), History of Texas and Texans, I, 80. 
19Brown, History of Texas, I, 187n. 
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A Collection of Printed Maps of Cexas, 
1835-1951, in the Eugene C. Barker 
CeKas History Center 


JAY W. SHARP 


Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center are extensive 

collections of maps that have proved invaluable to many 
researchers in the past. Unfortunately, this class of source mate- 
rial is not so well known as it should be, and numerous persons 
have, therefore, not been in a position to make the fullest possible 
use of the Barker Center holdings. Accordingly, the writer has 
essayed the compilation of several functional check lists of the 
map collections, one of which is presented herewith. 

The order of the map list had two bases. First, as nearly as 
possible, all maps were placed in chronological order; second, all 
the maps under each year were alphabetized. Thereafter, the data 
in each entry were divided into four parts: (1) the title and the 
date Texas resembled the map’s depictions—not necessarily the 
date the map was published; (2) the publisher; (3) the Univer- 
sity of Texas Archives catalog number; and (4) a description 
of the map’s dimensions, colors, and principal features. 


1 Texas, 1835 


PUBLISHER: J. H. Colton and Company, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mo76.405 1835bu. 


A MONG THE RICH TREASURES Of Texas history housed in the 


This 22 x 1314 inch, six-color map shows rivers, tributaries, towns, and land 
grants. It also shows the United States between Texas and the Mississippi River 
up to the thirty-eighth parallel, and it shows Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and part of 
Nuevo Leon in Mexico. 


2 Texas [?] 
PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.405 1835b. 


Such things as land grants, towns, rivers, roads, animals’ ranges, and Indian 
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territories of Texas below the Red River are shown on this map. It is a black and 
white map and its dimensions are 1214 x gl4 inches. 

3 Map of Texas in 1836 
PUBLISHER: J. D. Freeman, Fort Worth, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1836f. 


In addition to illustrating such things as towns, rivers, roads, and land grants 
in Texas, this black and white map shows parts of New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma. It also shows an insert of the San Jacinto Battleground. The map is 


24 x 1814 inches. 
“x 


4 New Map of Texas with the Contiguous American 
and Mexican States, 1836 


PUBLISHER: Augustus Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.407 1836y. 


Rivers, tributaries, towns, roads, land grants, and other such things appear in 
six colors on this map. It shows all of Texas and parts of the bordering states and 
Mexico; it is 1514 x 13 inches. 

KW 


5 Map of the Republic of Texas and the Adjacent Territories [ ?] 


PUBLISHER: C. F. Chiffins, Southampton, England. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.407 1836?c. 


Rivers, Indian territories, and land grants conceded under the empresario system 
of Mexico are illustrated on this map. It also shows the United States and Mexican 
territories adjacent to Texas; it is black and white and 16 x 13 inches. 


w OW 
6 Texas [?] 


PUBLISHER: Baker, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1836?bR. 


The roads, rivers, and towns of East Texas and Louisiana are shown on this 14 
x g inch, black and white map. 
“x 


7 Map of the Republic of Texas, 1837 


PUBLISHER: H. Groves, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mo976.407 1837¢. 


This map of Texas from the eastern boundary of the Republic outlines princi- 
pally rivers, towns, roads, and counties. It is 28 x 24 inches in black and white. 
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8 New Map of Texas with the Contiguous American 
and Mexican States, 1837 


PUBLISHER: L. Augustus Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1837Y. 


On the face of this 1514 x 13 inch map are some comments about land grants 
and geography in Texas in 1837. Rivers, tributaries, towns, roads, and land grants 
are its main pictorial features, and these are shown extending into bordering states 
and Mexico. The map is in six colors. 


9 Texas, 1838 
PUBLISHER: G. W. Boynton [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1838b. 


This 17 x 15 inch, four-color map shows the rivers, land grants, and towns of 
East Texas, and shows a small part of Mexico and the United States. 


10 Texas, 1838 
PUBLISHER: G. W. Boynton [?]. 


CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1838b. 


East Texas and small parts of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mexico form the area 
covered on this six-color map. Such features as rivers, land grants, counties, and 
towns are shown. The map is 16 x 14 inches. 


11 Map of Texas, Compiled from Surveys on Record in 
the General Land Office of the Republic, 1839 
COMPILERS: Richard S. Hunt and Jesse F. Randel [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: 976.407 183ghe2. 


The counties, rivers, towns, and roads of East Texas are illustrated on this 39 x 27 


inch blueprint. 
OW 


12 Texas, Compiled from Surveys on Record in the 
General Land Office of the Republic, 1839 


PUBLISHER: J. H. Colton, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1839h. 


This map is a blueprint, 34 x 26 inches, which traces the colonies, counties, and 
roads of East and Central Texas. 
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13 Map of Texas [?] 
PUBLISHER: Sherwood and Company [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1839). 


Texas extending to the 42nd parallel is shown by this map. The map is rather 
small—1o x 814 inches—and it is black and white. The United States Traders Road, 
the Old Spanish Road, rivers, towns, ranges of the hill country in Texas, and small 
parts of Mexican Territory, Oregon Territory, and the United States appear thereon. 


14 Wyld’s Map of Texas, 1840 
PUBLISHER: Ja. Wyld, London, England. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 184o0w. 


Texas is outlined extending up to the 42nd parallel. The map includes rivers, 
land grants, roads, towns, and part of the United States and Mexico. The map is 


22 x 1714 inches. 
Kw KW 


15 Mexico [?] 
PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1840M. 


This black and white map covers an area from Central America north to the 42nd 
parallel and from the Pacific coast of the United States east to Louisiana. It shows 
the rivers, towns, and provinces of this area, and it has an insert of the Gulf coastal 
plains of Texas. The map is 1214 x 1014 inches. 


16 Texas, Compiled from the Latest and Best Authorities [?] 
PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1840g. 


Counties, rivers, roads, and towns of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Coahuila are shown in six colors on this 14 x 12 inch map. 


17 Map of Texas, 1841 
PUBLISHER: Bunker, Molyneaux, and Frost, Incorporated, Fort 


Worth, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.407 18414. 


Texas is shown extending to the 42nd parallel. The features are towns, roads, 
rivers, and counties. Parts of the United States and Mexico are also shown; the map 
has two inserts—one of Galveston Bay and one of the western United States, Texas, 
and Mexico. Black and white are the colors, and 26 x 24 inches are the dimensions 
of the map. 
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18 New Map of Texas with the Contiguous American 
and Mexican States, 1842 


PUBLISHER: L. Augustus Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1842Y. 
Rivers, tributaries, towns, roads, land grants, and counties of Texas are traced by 


this map, and it also shows part of the bordering states of the United States and 
Mexico. The map is 15 x 1314 inches and is in four colors. 


19 Texas [7] 
PUBLISHER: Druck und Verlag von C. Flemming, Glogau. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M0976.407 1842?c. 


The 42nd parallel is again the northern boundary for a Texas map. The 18 x 15 
inch, black and white map shows the towns, rivers, roads, and counties, and it also 
shows part of the United States and Mexico. The map is printed in German. 


20 United States and Texas [? | 


PUBLISHER: A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh, England. 


CATALOG NUMBER: M976.407 1842?j. 

The United States (when it consisted of twenty-six states, three territories, and 
the District of Columbia) and Texas are the areas portrayed by this 26 x 22 inch 
map. Details of the map consist of the towns, roads, and rivers of Texas and an 


insert of the Niagara River. The United States and Texas are outlined in color, and 
the remainder of the map is in black and white. 


xk 
21 Texas [?]| 


PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1843b?. 


The main features of this black and white map of Texas are towns, rivers, roads, 
counties, hill ranges, Indian territories, and locations of herds of wild cattle and 
horses. The map’s dimensions are 1114 x 814 inches. 


22 Map of Texas from the Most Recent Authorities, 1845 


PUBLISHER: C. S. Williams, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M6976.407 1845y. 


In five colors, this map illustrates the counties, rivers, towns, and roads of Texas 
below the Red River, and has an insert showing these details in North Texas. The 
map is 1514 x 1314 inches. 
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23. New Map of Texas with the Contiguous American 
and Mexican States, 1845 


PUBLISHER: L. Augustus Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1845Y. 


All of Texas, parts of its bordering states, and part of Mexico are the areas 
covering this three-color map. The details of the areas are rivers, tributaries, towns, 
roads, land grants, and counties; it is 1514 x 1214 inches. 


* 
24 Map(No. 13) of the State of Texas, Engraved to Illustrate 
Mitchell’s School and Family Geography, 1846 
PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1846m. 


This 11 x 8 inch, two-color map shows Texas when it extended to the 42nd 
parallel, and it shows towns, populations of towns, hill ranges, Indian territory, 
locations of wild horses, rivers, and roads. 


*® 
25 Texas, 1846 
PUBLISHER: Haupt M. Radefeld [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1846r. 


This 16 x 14 inch, black and white map shows Indian territories, towns, roads, 
and rivers of Texas. A good bit of the United States (Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Illinois, Iowa, and territories), much of Mexico (Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, 
Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, Durango, and Sonora), and all of ‘Texas appears on this 
16 x 14 inch, black and white map. It is printed in the Dutch language, and it 
shows the Indian territories, towns, roads, and rivers of Texas. 


26 Map of Texas from the Most Recent Authorities, 1847 


PUBLISHER: C. S. Williams, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1845y4. 


Rivers, tributaries, roads, towns, counties, and Indian ranges appear in four colors 
on this map, which is 15 x 1314 inches. 


KW 
27 Karte des Staates Texas (auf genommen in die 
Union 1846), 1849 


PUBLISHER: Verlag v. J. Badeker, Elberfeld. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.407 1849b. 


From the title it is apparent that this map is printed in German, and it has 
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inserts of the German Texas towns of Castroville, New Braunfels, and Comalstadt. 
It covers all of Texas (showing counties, towns, rivers, and roads) and parts of the 
United States and Mexico. It is black and white and 1614 x 14 inches in dimensions. 


28 Map of the State of Texas, 1849 
PUBLISHER: Robert Creuzbaur, Houston, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.407 1849d. 


Counties, towns, roads, and rivers of Texas south of the Red River and east of the 
1o2nd meridian are the details of this map. It has an insert outlining all of Texas 
extending to the 42nd parallel. The map is 3514 x 33 inches and is in six colors. 


29 Map of Texas, 1850 
PUBLISHER: ‘Thomas, Cowperthwait and Company. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.408 1850Y. 


Rivers, roads, towns, counties, and Indian ranges are illustrated by this 17 x 1314 
inch, five-color map. 


30 Sketch of Texas, 1850 


PUBLISHER: General Land Office, United States. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.407 1850u. 
The principal rivers and towns of Texas, Clay’s Compromise Line, and the 


number of square miles in some areas of the state are shown by this black and 
white map, which is 20 x 16 inches. 


OW 
31 Map of the State of Texas, 1853 
PUBLISHER: ‘Thomas, Cowperthwait and Company, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mo76.408 1853y. 


In five colors, this map illustrates towns, rivers, counties, and roads of Texas, and 
it has two inserts—one of the Panhandle and one of Galveston Bay. The dimensions 


are 18 x 1514 inches. 
32 Colton’s New Map of the State of Texas, 1855 


PUBLISHER: J. H. Colton, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1855c5. 


Geographical information concerning Texas and Arkansas is on the back of this 
map. On its face, counties, towns, rivers, and roads are detailed in six colors. 
The map is 27 x 17 inches. 
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33 Colton’s Texas, 1855 

PUBLISHER: G. W. and C. B. Colton and Company, New York, 
New York. 

CATALOG NUMBER: M973.408 1855C7. 


On the back of this map is geographical information about Texas and Arkansas. 
The map is 28 x 17 inches, and its four-color face illustrates counties, rivers, towns, 
and roads of Texas, plus parts of the United States and Mexico. There are three 
inserts—one of the Panhandle, one of Galveston Bay, and one of Sabine Lake. 


34 New Map of the State of Texas, 1855 
PUBLISHER: J. H. Colton and Company, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.408 1855c2. 


The main constituents of this six-color Texas map are rivers, towns, counties, and 
roads. It also shows part of the United States and Mexico, and has, in addition, 
three inserts—one of the Panhandle, one of Galveston Bay, and one of Sabine Lake. 
The dimensions are 26 x 1814 inches. 


KW 
35 New Map of the State of Texas, 1855 
PUBLISHER: J. H. Colton and Company, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1855c3. 


Arkansas and Indian Territory bordering on Texas and Arkansas are described on 
the back of this map. On the front it shows counties, towns, roads, rivers, and 
Indian territories of Texas. Three inserts—one of Galveston Bay, one of Sabine Lake, 
and one of the Panhandle—are included. The map is in six colors, 28 x 1714 inches. 


xk 
36 Texas, 1855 


PUBLISHER: J. H. Colton and Company, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.408 1855 co. 


Two inserts appear on this map—one of Galveston Bay and one of Sabine Lake. 
The principal features of the map, which is 17 x 1314 inches and in six colors, are 
the counties, towns, roads, and rivers. 


37 Map of the State of Texas, 1856 


PUBLISHER: Charles Desilver, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.408 1856y. 


Towns, rivers, counties, roads, and Indian territories are the main features pic- 
tured on this six-color map, which is 1714 x 1314 inches. It has two inserts—one of 
the Panhandle and one of the Galveston area. 
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38 Texas, Part of New Mexico, etc. [?] 
PUBLISHER: A. and C. Black, Edinburgh, England. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1856b. 


This brown and white map, which covers Texas and parts of the United States 
and Mexico, illustrates counties, towns, rivers, and roads. The dimensions are 


17 X 12 inches. 
39 Map of the State of Texas, 1857 
PUBLISHER: J. H. Colton and Company, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.408 1857¢c. 


The area of Texas south of the Red River and east of the 102nd meridian are 
covered. In this area the map shows, in four colors, counties, towns, rivers, and 
roads. This map, which measures 37 x 35 inches, also has an insert outlining 
the Southwest. 


40 Map of the State of Texas from the Latest Authorities, 1857 
PUBLISHER: Charles Desilver, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1857y. 


This map pictures, in six colors, the rivers, counties, towns, roads, and Indian 
territories of Texas, and it has two inserts—one of the Panhandle and one of the 
Galveston area. It is 18 x 14 inches. 


KW 
41 Map of Texas and Part of New Mexico, 1857 


PUBLISHER: H. F. Wallings Map Establishment, New York, New 
York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mo76.408 1857u. 


This black and white map, which covers parts of Mexico, New Mexico, and Okla- 
homa, illustrates towns, roads, and particularly good details on rivers. It measures 


3814 X 37 inches. 
42 Map of the State of Texas, 1858 


PUBLISHER: J. H. Colton and Company, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.408 1858d. 


Counties, towns, rivers, and roads are outlined in the area of Texas south of the 
Red River and east of the 102nd meridian. The map’s one insert is of the Southwest. 
It has six colors, and measures 36 x 34 inches. 
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43 Map of the State of Texas, Engraved to Illustrate 
Mitchell’s School and Family Geography, 1858 


PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1857m. 


This map is in blue and white and measures 12 x g inches. It shows the counties, 
towns, rivers, roads, and Indian territories of Texas, and it has two inserts—one of 
the Panhandle and one of the Galveston area. 


Kw 
44 Pressler’s Map of the State of Texas, 1858 


PUBLISHER: Jones Root and Company, Galveston, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1858p. 


Of the four inserts on this map, one outlines the original colonies, one locates 
the original land districts, one lists the counties, and one pictures the State Capitol 
at Austin. In Texas proper, counties, roads, rivers, towns, and Indian territories 
appear in six colors. The map is 53 x 48 inches. 


45 Texas [?] 
PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mo976.408 1858?te. 


Rivers, towns, and counties (by numbers only) are pictured. The black and 
white, 12 x 914 inch, map also has two inserts—one of the Panhandle, and one of 
the Galveston area. 


46 Richardson’s New Map of the State of Texas 

Including Part of Mexico, 1859 
PUBLISHER: Charles Desilver, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1859Vv. 


This map has an insert especially to picture the Arkansas railroad and its connec- 
tion with eastern roads. Other features, which appear in six colors, are counties, 
towns, rivers, and ranges of hills along Texas coastal fault lines. Part of Mexico is 
outlined; the dimensions are 33 x 2414 inches. 


x 
47 County Map of Texas, 1860 


PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.408 1860m. 


In six colors this 15 x 12 inch map pictures Texas south of the Red River. In 
addition to the regular features—counties, towns, rivers, and roads—an insert shows 
Galveston Bay and vicinity. 
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48 Richardson’s New Map of the State of Texas 


and Part of New Mexico, 1860 


PUBLISHER: Charles Desilver, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 186or. 


By insert, this map, which is 34 x 26 inches, traces the proposed route of the 
Arkansas railroad through the Southwest and its connections with eastern routes. 
The main body of the map covers Texas and parts of Mexico and the United States. 
Features included in this area are the usual—counties, towns, roads, and rivers, and 


they appear in six colors. 


49 ]. De Cordova’s Map of the State of Texas, 1861 


PUBLISHER: J. H. Colton, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1861d. 


Texas south of the Red River and east of the 102nd meridian is the area outlined 
by this 34 x 33 inch, five-color map. The features are counties, towns, roads, rivers, 
and an insert of the Southwest. 

xk 


50 Panorama of the Seat of War, 1861 


PUBLISHER: John Bachmann, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mo976.408 1861b. 


This 34 x 24 inch map is an artist’s conception of what Texas and part of Mexico 
would look like if they were viewed from high above the Gulf of Mexico looking 
northward into Texas. The land is in green and the ocean and sky are in blue. The 
map shows an exaggerated view of the coastal-plains area including towns, roads, 
rivers, and bays. 


51 Map Showing Eastern Mexico and West Texas 
Below Big Bend [?] 

PUBLISHER: [?]. 

CATALOG NUMBER: Mo976.408 1861?w. 


Eastern Mexico and Southwest Texas are shown on this map. The map is black 
and white, 3014 x 20 inches. In Texas it shows the counties, towns, roads, and rivers, 
and in Mexico it shows the states, rivers, roads, and towns. 


w 
52 Map Showing Gulf Coastal Plains of Texas [?] 


PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1861?e. 


This black and white map, which measures 29 x 20 inches, shows the counties, 
towns, rivers, and roads of the Texas Gulf Coast area from Matagorda Bay to 
Louisiana; it also shows some coastal details. 
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53 Johnson’s New Map of the State of Texas [?] 


PUBLISHER: Johnson and Ward [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1863}. 
The counties, roads, rivers, and towns of Texas are illustrated by this 27 x 18 


inch, four-color map. It also pictures part of the United States and Mexico. The 
map has three inserts—the Panhandle, Galveston Bay, and Sabine Lake. 


54 Texas [?] 


PUBLISHER: J. H. Colton [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1864?c. 


This 12 x gl4 inch, six-color map shows the counties, towns, roads, and rivers 


of Texas. 
55 Johnson's Texas, 1866 


PUBLISHER: A. J. Johnson, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.408 1866}. 


On this five-color map the counties, towns, rivers, and roads of Texas are out- 
lined. It also has two inserts—one showing the Panhandle and one showing Gal- 
veston Bay. The measurements of the map are 24 x 18 inches. 


OW 
56 Richardson’s New Map of the State of Texas, 1866 


PUBLISHER: G. W. and C. B. Colton and Company’s Map Estab- 
lishment, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1866r. 

The counties, towns, rivers, and roads of Texas are illustrated by this map, which 

has five inserts—the Panhandle, the United States west of the Mississippi River, 


Matagorda Bay, Galveston Bay, and Sabine Lake. It is 2614 x 19 inches in dimen- 
sions, and it has five colors. 
w 


57 Cattle Trails of the Southwest [?] 


COMPILER: W. L. Darnell [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1866d. 


Cattle trails of Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Kansas, the rivers 
which the trails crossed, and the towns through which they passed are traced by 
this 11 x 814 inch, black and grey map. 
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58 Jack Potter's Map of Cattle Trails [?) 


PREPARED BY: A. C. Loveless, Clayton, New Mexico. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1866p. 

This map traces cattle trails used from 1866 to 1895 for driving cattle to shipping 
points or when trailing to northern markets. The map, which is 23 x 19 inches and 


in black and white, covers the states of Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma. 


59 Map of Texas [?] 
PUBLISHER: J. David Williams, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


CATALOG NUMBER: M0976.408 1866?w. 


The counties, towns, rivers, and roads of Texas are pictured on this 19 x 14 inch 
map. It has an insert showing far west Texas, and it shows part of the United States 
and Mexico. The features appear in five colors. 


60 County Map of Texas, 1867 


PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mo76.408 1867m. 


Features such as counties, towns, rivers, and roads of Texas south of the Red 
River appear on this 15 x 12 inch, six-color map. It also has one insert showing 
Galveston Bay and vicinity. 

Kw 


61 Richardson’s New Map of the State of Texas, 1867 
PUBLISHER: G. W. and C. B. Colton and Company’s Map Estab- 


lishment, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1867r. 


The principal features of this 27 x 19 inch, five-color map are the counties, towns, 
rivers, and roads of Texas. It also has five inserts—the Panhandle, the United States 
west of the Mississippi River, Matagorda Bay, Galveston Bay, and Sabine Lake. 


62 Traveller's Map of the State of Texas, 1867 


PUBLISHER: American Photo Lithographic Company, New York, 
New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1867p. 


The towns, counties, roads, rivers, and Indian territories of Texas appear on this 
map. The map, which is 42 x 40 inches and of three colors, also has two inserts— 
one showing the Panhandle and one showing West Texas. 


. 
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63 County Map of Texas, 1870 
PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.408 1870m. 


This map is 15 x 17 inches and portrays, in five colors, the counties, towns, rivers, 
and roads of Texas south of the Red River. It has one insert showing Galveston 
Bay and vicinity. 


64 Richardson’s New Map of the State of Texas, 1870 


PUBLISHER: G,. W. and C. B. Colton and Company’s Map Estab- 
listment, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mo976.408 187or. 


This five-color map of Texas shows counties, towns, rivers, and roads. It measures 
2614 x 20 inches. It also has five inserts—one of the Panhandle, one of the United 
States west of the Mississippi River, one of Matagorda Bay, one of Galveston Bay, 
and one of Sabine Lake. 


65 Asher and Adam’s Texas, 1871 


PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 18714. 


Counties, towns, and railroads of Texas east of the g8th meridian are shown on 
this five-color map. The map, 24 x 17 inches, has one insert showing far south Texas. 


66 Colton’s New Map of the State of Texas, 1872 


PUBLISHER: G. W. and C. B. Colton and Company, New York, 
New York. 


CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1872C¢. 


This 37 x 34 inch, five-color map shows the counties, towns, rivers, and roads of 
Texas, and it shows parts of Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 


xk OX 
67 County Map of Texas, 1872 


PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1872m. 


In addition to an insert of Galveston Bay and vicinity, this map illustrates the 
counties, towns, rivers, and roads of Texas. The map is in five colors, and measures 
15 X 12 inches. 
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68 Colton’s Texas, 1873 


PUBLISHER: G. W. and C. B. Colton and Company, New York, 
New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1876co. 


Counties, towns, rivers, and roads are pictured on this map, which measures 
27 x 17 inches. The map is in five colors and has four inserts—Matagorda Bay, 
Sabine Lake, Galveston Bay, and the Panhandle. 


69 County Map of the State of Texas, 1873 
PUBLISHER: W. H. Gamble, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1873¢. 


Parts of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana and all of Texas form 
the area covered by this map. In this area appear counties, towns, rivers, and roads, 
and the map has an insert of the Galveston Bay area. The map is 23 x 15 inches 
and is in five colors. 


70  Richardson’s New Map of the State of Texas, 1873 


PUBLISHER: G. W. and C. B. Colton and Company, New York, 
New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1872r. 


This 26 x 1914 inch, five-color map shows the counties, towns, rivers, and roads 
of Texas. It has five inserts—the Panhandle, the United States west of the Mississippi, 
Matagorda Bay, Galveston Bay, and Sabine Lake. 


71 Texas, New Mexico, and Indian Territory [?| 
PUBLISHER: ‘T. Ellwood Zell, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1873b. 


Texas, bounded by New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana, is pictured 
on this 18 x 13 inch, four-color map. The map shows counties, towns, rivers, and 
roads of Texas, and it has two inserts—one of Chicago and one of New Orleans and 
Lake Pontchartrain. 


72 A. R. Roessler’s Latest Map of the State of Texas, 1874 


PUBLISHER: Ed. W. Welcke and Brothers, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1874m. 


The counties, towns, rivers, roads, and spread of timber in Texas are pictured by 
this map. Parts of Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico are also por- 
trayed. The map has one insert showing agricultural districts and varieties of soil 
in Texas, and there are two pictures—one of the state capitol and one of the general 
land office. The map is 46 x 40 inches, and it is in six colors. 
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73 Chisholm Trail, 1874 


PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg974.409 1874C. 
This black and grey, 11 x 814 inch, map traces the route of the Chisholm Trail 


from Rockport along one fork of the trail to Nebraska and along the other fork 
of the trail to Colorado. It also locates the major towns and streams along the trail. 


x 
74 County Map of the State of Texas, 1874 
PUBLISHER: W. H. Gamble, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.403 1874g. 


In the area of Texas bounded by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico, this map illustrates counties, towns, rivers, and roads. It also has an insert 
showing the Galveston Bay area. The map is 24 x 15 inches and is in five colors. 


75 Colton’s New Map of the State of Texas, 1876 
PUBLISHER: G. W. and C. B. Colton and Company, New York, 


New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1876c. 
The outstanding feature of this map is a list of the population of Texas counties. 
The map, which is 38 x 33 inches and in five colors, also pictures counties, towns, 


rivers, and roads. The area which it covers includes all of Texas bounded by 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 


KW 
76 New Map of the State of Texas, 1876 


PUBLISHER: A. R. Roessler, New York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1875r. 

Illustrated by this map are counties, towns, rivers, and roads of Texas and parts 
of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana. The map has an insert of the 


Galveston Bay area, and lists a few comments on the geology of Texas. The map is 
22 x 20 inches and has five colors. 


& & 
77 Texas, 1876 


PUBLISHER: Rand, McNally, and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1876r. 


This map, 25 x 19 inches, in three colors, pictures the counties, towns, rivers, and 
roads of Texas. It shows Oklahoma with all of the Indian reservations, and has an 
insert showing far west Texas. 
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78 Map of Texas, 1879 


PUBLISHER: H. R. Page and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1879pa. 


This 24 x 22 inch, five-color map shows the counties, towns, rivers, and roads of 
Texas. It also shows part of Oklahoma. 


79 Pocket Map of the State of Texas, 1879 
PUBLISHER: Chas. W. Pressler and A. B. Langermann, Austin, 


Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1879p. 
In this map of Texas bounded by parts of Mexico, Oklahoma, and New Mexico, 


the counties, towns, rivers, and roads are shown. The map measures 28 x 27 inches 
and is in five colors. 


80 Texas, 1879 


PUBLISHER: N. D. Thompson and Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1879t. 


This two-color map shows the counties, towns, rivers, and roads of Texas, and it 
shows part of Oklahoma. It also has an insert showing far west Texas. The map is 


6 inches. 
26 x 20 inches. 


81 Texas [?] 


PUBLISHER: Leve and Alden’s Publication Department, New 
York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1879]. 
This map is 12 x 94 inches and is black and white. It pictures the counties, towns, 


rivers, and roads of Texas, and it includes parts of Mexico and Oklahoma. It has 
one insert which shows far west Texas. 


82 New Map of the State of Texas, 1881 
PUBLISHER: ‘The Southwestern Immigration Company, Austin, 


Texas. - 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1881C¢. 


This map features a particularly clear illustration of Texas railroads completed 
and those under construction. It illustrates counties, towns, rivers, and roads of 
Texas and has two inserts—one of the Panhandle and one locating the position of 
Texas in the United States. Its dimensions are 27 x 21 inches and it is done in 
six colors. 
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83 Official Map of the State of Texas, 1882 


PUBLISHER: Rand, McNally, and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 188at. 


This map traces the Texas railroads which were completed and those which were 
under construction. In addition, the map has four inserts—one lists railway lines in 
operation and railway mileage in the state, one discusses state finances, one lists 
the annual and monthly means of rainfall in different locations in the state, and 
one lists taxable property of the state by counties. Routine features such as counties, 
towns, rivers, and roads also appear on the map, which measures 34 x 32 inches 
and is in five colors. 


84 Map of Texas, 1883 
PUBLISHER: H.R. Page and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1883p. 


Texas east of the 102nd meridian, parts of Oklahoma, and part of Mexico are the 
areas included on this 24 x 19 inch, five-color map. The map’s features are counties, 
towns, rivers, and roads. 


85 Post Route Map of the State of Texas, 1886 


PUBLISHER: Post Office Department [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1886u. 


The most important function of this large (56 x 44 inch) map is to trace Texas 
postal routes. Parts of Louisiana, Arkansas, Indian Territory, and Mexico are also 
covered, and the routine features—counties, towns, and roads—appear. The map is 


in two colors. 

86 Texas, 1886 

PUBLISHER: Rand, McNally, and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1886b. 


This 1114 x 8 inch, five-color map shows the counties, towns, rivers, and roads of 
Texas. It shows part of Oklahoma and has an insert of far west Texas. 


87 Latest and Correct Map of the State of Texas, 1888 
(To Accompany the Descriptive W ork, “All About Texas,” 
by John F. Elliott) 


PUBLISHER: John H. Traynham, Austin, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: 


Counties, towns, rivers, and railroads are the principal features covered by this 
six-color, 20 x 18 inch map. It has two inserts—one locating the place of Texas in 
the United States and one picturing the state capitol building. 
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88 Post Route Map of the State of Texas, 1888 


PUBLISHER: Post Office Department [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1888u. 


Texas bounded by parts of Louisiana, Arkansas, Indian Territory, and Mexico is 
the area outlined by this map. The main function of the map is to trace postal 
routes in Texas. In addition it locates routine features—counties, roads, and towns. 
The map is 56 x 44 inches and is in two colors. 


89 Railroad and County Map of Texas, 1888 


PUBLISHER: Rand, McNally, and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1888r. 


Among the routine features included on this five-color map are counties, towns, 
rivers, and railroads. It also has three inserts—one of the Panhandle, one of far west 
Texas, and one outlining a black and white map of Texas. The map’s dimensions 


are 30 27 inches. 
90 Progress Map, 1889 


PUBLISHER: Department of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and 
History, Texas [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 188ot. 
This map was compiled by the Geological Survey of Texas. It is in three colors, 
and it measures 25 x 25 inches. The map features geologic beds, Cretaceous bound- 
aries, probable Cretaceous boundaries, cross-sections, boundaries of mineral districts, 


topographic surveys, pre-Cambrian areas, and pre-Carboniferous Paleozoic areas. 
In addition it shows counties, county seats, rivers, and railroads of Texas. 


91 Map of Texas, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory, 1891 
PUBLISHER: ‘The Matthews-Northrup Company, Buffalo and New 


York, New York. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1891m. 
This map covers all of Texas (far west Texas by insert), Oklahoma, and part of 


Mexico. The features of the map are counties, towns, county seats, rivers, and rail- 
roads. The map is in five colors and is 2014 x 12 inches. 


92 Vest Pocket Map of Texas [?] 
PUBLISHER: Shropshire, Shropshire, and Company, Houston, 


Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1893?s. 


On this five-color map the counties, towns, rivers, and railroads of Texas are 
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illustrated. It has an insert showing the Panhandle. On the back of the map are 
listed a number of historical and geographical facts about Texas during the time 
of James S. Hogg’s administration. The map is 19 x 1214 inches. 


93 Texas [?] 
PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1899m. 


The usual features, e.g., counties, towns, rivers, and railroads, and two inserts— 
one of the state capitol building and one for advertisements—are shown on this 
18 x 17 inch, three-color map of Texas. 


94 Texas [?] 


PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1g00m. 


Counties, county seats, and county populations of Texas are shown on this 24 x 22 
inch, four-color map. 
xk 


95 Texas, 1901 


PUBLISHER: Rand, McNally, and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 19011. 


This map pictures the counties, towns, rivers, and roads of Texas. It has one insert 
which shows the Panhandle, and furnishes some information on populations of 
towns. The map is 15 x 11 inches and is in five colors. 


96 Texas, 1903 


PUBLISHER: United States Geological Survey [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1903u. 

Featured on this map of Texas are illustrations of the United States Geological 
Survey topographic sheets and geologic folios published and in preparation in 1903. 


Otherwise routine features—counties, county seats, rivers, railroads, and the like— 
are pictured. The three-color map is 2114 x 17 inches. 


97 T. F. W. C. District Map of Texas, 1904 
PUBLISHER: Rand, McNally, and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1904t. 


This 2714 x 20 inch, three-color map shows the counties, towns, rivers, and rail- 
roads of Texas. It has one insert showing far south Texas and part of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas. The map outlines five districts in red. 
The nature of these districts, which cover all of Texas, is not indicated on the map. 
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98 Texas, 1904 


PUBLISHER: United States Geological Survey [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1904u. 

An important feature of this four-color map is information on what topographic 
and geologic work was in progress and what was completed and published by the 
United States Geological Survey on May 1, 1904. It also shows counties, county seats, 


rivers, and railroads of Texas and parts of Oklahoma and New Mexico. The map, 
which has one insert, measures 21 x 17 inches. 


99 Post Route Map of the State of Texas, 1906 


PUBLISHER: (By order of) Postmaster General George B. Cor- 
telyou [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1906u. 


Counties, towns, rivers, roads, railroads, and electric service routes of Texas are 
shown by this map; the map also traces the mail routes of Texas which were in 
operation in 1906 and the frequency with which the mail routes were used. The 
map has two inserts—one of the Panhandle and one of Texas Indian territory. The 
map is 67 x 52 inches and is in three colors. 


100 Map of Texas, 1909 
PUBLISHER: ‘The Kenyon Company, Map Makers, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1909k. 


This map traces the congressional districts of Texas in 1909. It shows counties, 
towns, rivers, and roads, and it includes topographical information on parts of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Mexico. The map measures 
21 x 194 inches, and it is in six colors. 


x 
101 Texas, Llano Quadrangle, 1909 


PUBLISHER: United States Geological Survey [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1879. 


This map illustrates topographic details and contour intervals (25 feet) for the 
Llano quadrangle. It traces details of the Llano River, and pictures the town of 
Llano. The map is 20 x 1614 inches and is in two colors. 


102 Railroad and County Map of Texas, 1910 


PUBLISHER: The Galveston-Dallas News [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1909g. 


The area which this map covers includes all of Texas and parts of Louisiana, 
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Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Mexico. The map shows counties, towns, 
rivers, and railroads. The map is 21 x 19 inches and is in two colors. 
KW 
103 Watershed Map of Texas [?] 


PUBLISHER: State Board of Water Engineers, Austin, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 19135. 


In addition to illustrating the counties, county seats, and rivers of Texas, this map 
traces by a red line the major divides and names the major watershed areas. The 
map is in three colors and measures 18 x 17 inches. 


104 Co-operative Extension Work in Agriculture 
and Home Economics [?]| 


PUBLISHER: Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas and 
United States Department of Agriculture Co-operating, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1917?t. 


Counties, average rainfall, and 1,000-foot contour intervals of Texas are illustrated 
on this black and white map. The map is 18 x 17 inches. 


105 Texas [?] 
PUBLISHER: A. J. Nystrom and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1917?}. 
The counties and the major rivers of Texas are shown on this 1014 x 8 inch, 


black and white map. ’~*+ 


106 Post Route Map of the State of Texas, 1920 


PUBLISHER: (By order of) Postmaster General A. S. Burleson [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1920u. 

Featured on this map are the mail routes of Texas which were being used in 
1920, and it illustrates the frequency with which those routes were used. Also 
included are counties, towns, rivers, roads, railroads, and electric service routes. 


Two inserts—one of the Panhandle and one of Texas Indian territory—are included. 
The map is in three colors and measures 67 x 52 inches. 


107 Texas [?] 
PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1921?m. 


Only the counties of Texas are shown on this 21 x 19 inch, blue and white map. 
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108 Map of Texas, 1922 


PUBLISHER: ‘The Kenyon Company, Incorporated, Map Makers, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1922k. 


This 24 x 24 inch, five-color map has five inserts—one of Tarrant and Dallas 
counties; one of Waco and vicinity; one of Hunt County; one of Nacogdoches, 
Angelina, and San Augustine counties; and one of notes on Texas highways. On the 
map proper of Texas are pictured counties, towns, rivers, and roads. 


109 Harvey's Real Estate Dealers and Abstracters 
Highway Map of Texas, 1923 
PUBLISHER: William R. Harvey Company, Dallas, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1923?h. 


Counties, towns, rivers, highways, desirable free camp grounds, oil producing 
counties, and ferries and toll bridges are among the most important features of this 
map. It also lists real estate dealers and abstracters in the state. The 40 x 37 inch 


map is in four colors. 
Kw 


110 Official Highway Map of Texas, 1925 
PUBLISHER: [?]. 


CATALOG NUMBER: M6976.409 1925t. 


This 15 x 15 inch, black and manila map shows the counties, towns, rivers, and 
roads of Texas. 


111 Texas, 1926 
PUBLISHER: ‘The Dallas News, Dallas, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1926r. 


On this three-color map counties, towns, rivers, railroads, highways, and electric 
interurbans of Texas are shown, and it has two inserts—one of the Panhandle and 
one of far south Texas. The measurements of the map are 20 x 14 inches. 


112 Official Map of the Highway System of Texas, 1930 


PUBLISHER: ‘Texas State Highway Department. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 19301e. 


Counties, towns, rivers, and highways are pictured by this map. The highways are 
classified according to paved, surfaced, graded (all weather) , graded (impassable in 
wet weather), under construction, unimproved, and conditional. The map is black 
and white and 26 x 2414 inches. 
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113 Texaco Road Map of Texas, 1930 


PUBLISHER: ‘The Texas Company. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1930t. 

Towns, rivers, and roads of Texas are shown on this three-color map. It classifies 
the quality of roads according to paved, improved, graveled, dirt, or under construc- 
tion. It has three inserts—far west Texas, a city plan of Fort Worth, and a city plan 
of Dallas. On the back, there is a map showing the main highways of the United 


States. There are four city plans on the back showing Austin, El Paso, Houston, and 
San Antonio, and there is a mileage chart. The map is 2714 x 21 inches. 


KW 
114 Sinclair 1931 Official Road Map of Texas 


PUBLISHER: H. M. Gousha Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1931S. 

Towns, approximate city populations, rivers, and roads are the information of 
this three-color, 18 x 24 inch map. The qualities of the roads are classified according 
to paved, improved, graded and drained, dirt, and roads scheduled for construction. 


On the back, there is a map of the United States showing national parks and monu- 
ments and principal roads. 


115 Texaco Road Map of Texas, 1931 


PUBLISHER: ‘The Texas Company [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M0976.409 1931t. 

This three-color map shows the towns, rivers, and roads of Texas. It classifies the 
quality of existing roads according to paved, improved, graveled, dirt, or under 
construction. It has three inserts—far west Texas, a city plan of Fort Worth, and a 
city plan of Dallas. On the back, there is a map showing the main highways of the 


United States. There are four city plans showing Austin, El Paso, Houston, and 
San Antonio, and there is a mileage chart. The map’s dimensions are 2714 x 21 


inches. 
116 Highway Map of Texas, 1933 


PUBLISHER: ‘The Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1933d. 


This map illustrates the counties, towns, rivers, and roads of Texas. The roads 
are classified according to paved, surfaced, graded (all weather), graded (impass- 
able in wet weather) , unimproved, and conditional designation. It has one insert of 
the Panhandle. On the other side there is another map called “A Map of Texas.” 
This map outlines counties in red, and it pictures the towns, rivers, roads, and 
approximate city populations. It also has one insert of the Panhandle. The map is 
25 X 21 inches and is black and white. 


| 
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117 Magnolia Road Map of Texas, 1933 


PUBLISHER: Magnolia Petroleum Company, Dallas, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1933. 

Counties, towns, rivers, and first, second, and third class roads are pictured by this 
three-color map of Texas. It has an insert of the Panhandle. On the back of the 
map the principal highways of the Southwest are shown, and short descriptions of 


the points of interest in Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
are given. The map measures 24 x 18 inches. 


118 Official Map of the Highway System of Texas, 1933 


PUBLISHER: ‘Texas State Highway Department [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1933t. 

Counties, towns, rivers, and highways are shown on this 26 x 2414 inch, black and 
white map of Texas. The highways are classified according to paved, surfaced, graded 


(all weather), graded (impassable in wet weather), under construction, unim- 
proved, and conditional designation. 


119 Official Centennial Map of Texas, 1934 
PUBLISHER: C. M. Burnett [?], Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1934C. 


This map features the pictures of eleven heroes of Texas—Sam Houston, W. B. 
Travis, Stephen F. Austin, and others—and it illustrates historical sites, trails, 
and geography of Texas. The map is multicolored and measures 34 x 2414 inches. 


120 Official Map of the Highway System of Texas, 1934 
PUBLISHER: ‘Texas State Highway Department [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1934t. 


This 26 x 2414 inch, black and white map shows the counties, towns, rivers, and 
highways of Texas. The highways are classified according to paved, surfaced, graded 
(all weather) , graded (impassable in wet weather) , under construction, unimproved, 
and conditional designation. 

w 


121 Educational Map of Texas: Souvenir of 
Centennial 1836-1936, 1936 


PUBLISHER: [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mo976.1936r. 


This dark- and light-blue map features the geography of natural resources and 
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agriculture in Texas. It also has two notes—one on historical highlights of Texas 
and one on interesting facts about Texas. The measurements of the map are 


18 x 17 inches. 
KW 
122 Official Map of the Highway System of Texas, 1936 
PUBLISHER: ‘Texas State Highway Department [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1936s. 
This 32 x 27 inch map illustrates counties, towns, rivers, and highways of Texas. 
It has a number of picture inserts, both on the back and front, showing interesting 


scenes in Texas. In addition it has the song “Texas Over All” printed in the lowef 
right-hand corner. 


123 Texas Highway Map, 1938 
PUBLISHER: ‘Texas State Highway Department [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1938t. 
This map shows the counties, towns, rivers, and highways of Texas. It also has 
thirteen inserts of city maps—Wichita Falls, Amarillo, Waco, Austin, El Paso, 


Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, Dallas and Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton and Galveston, and San Antonio. The map is five-colored and measures 32 x 27 


inches. 
w 
124 Texas: The Lone Star State, 1938 


PUBLISHER: ‘The Mentholatum Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1938a. 
The geography of historical events, of agriculture, and of natural resources are 


outlined on this multicolored map of Texas. It also shows the counties and prints 
a short history of Texas. The map is 34 x 1714 inches. 


xk «ke 
125 Texas Highway Map, 1939 


PUBLISHER: ‘Texas State Highway Department [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 19309t. 


In addition to routine features—counties, towns, rivers, and highways—this Texas 
map has thirteen inserts—city maps of Wichita Falls, Amarillo, Waco, Austin, El 
Paso, Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Houston and Galveston, and San Antonio. On the back of the map are a number of 
pictures of interesting scenes in Texas. The map is in five colors and measures 
32 X 27 inches. 
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126 Population Trends in Texas Covering 90 Years 
1850 to 1940 


PUBLISHER: ‘The Second National Bank of Houston, Houston, 
Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1910s. 

This 17 x 11 inch sheet of paper features two maps of equal size. One map, in 
two colors, illustrates the counties in Texas which increased in population between 
the years 1910 and 1940 and those which decreased. The other map, in five colors, 
divides the state into five sections and gives the population for each of those in the 


years 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1940. On the back of the map a population record is 
listed for the years 1850 to 1940. 


127 Texas, 1940 
PUBLISHER: United States Government Printing Office [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1940u. 


Only the commissioners’ and justices’ precincts of Texas counties are illustrated 
on this 42 x 36 inch, black and white map of Texas. 


128 Texas [?] 
PUBLISHER: State Board of Health, Austin, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M976.409 1941?t. 
Only the counties of Texas are pictured by this 13 x 13 inch, black and white map. 
“x 
129 Texas [?] 


PUBLISHER: United States Food Administration [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg76.409 1942?u. 


This black and white map shows Texas counties and Federal Food Administration 
districts. The map, which measures 1314 x 12 inches, also lists the district adminis- 
trators of Texas. 


130 Galveston District, 1945 


PUBLISHER: United States Engineer Office, Galveston, Texas. 
CATALOG NUMBER: Mg976.409 1945u. 


Lakes, reservoirs, ship channels, bays, the intercoastal waterway, river mouths, 
coastal passes, river flood-gates, ports, harbors, and bayous of Texas south of the 
Red River and east of the 10grd meridian are pictured on this black and white 
map, which measures 16 x 16 inches. 
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131 Texas Official Highway Travel Map, 1951 


PUBLISHER: “Texas State Highway Department [?]. 
CATALOG NUMBER: M6976.409 195 1t. 


Counties, towns, rivers, highways, and national and state parks are featured on 
this six-color map. It has twelve city map inserts including Houston, Galveston, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Wichita Falls, Amarillo, Waco, Austin, El Paso, 
Corpus Christi, and Port Arthur. There are four information inserts on mileages, 
facts about Texas, travel, and ‘Texas Highway Signs. On the back the map pictures 
numerous points of interest in Texas and features a small map tracing the principal 
roads throughout the United States. The map is 36 x 28 inches. 


Affairs of the Association 


The Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Texas State Historical 
Association was held on April 22 and 23, 1960, at the Driskill 
Hotel and on the campus of the University of Texas in Austin. 
The program was as follows: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
James D. Carter, Presiding 

The Peter Brady Journal . . . . . . . J. MorGANn Broappus 
The San Antonio-San Diego Stage Route 

in Texas i.* = = KATHRYN SMITH MCMILLEN 
12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 

ApaMs, Presiding 

2:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Maximilian Room 


MERLE DuncaN, Presiding 
DAVID M. WARREN AUCTION OF TEXANA 
Georce P. IsBELL, Presiding 

Auctioneers: Davin HopGson, JOHN VOEKEL, JOHN JENKINS, 

BRYAN SCHENK, BRIEN VARNADO, JAMES KAZEN, JAMES Day, 
MILTON WAGHALTER, JAMES REESE 

Pages: SaLty KAY MAXWELL, SALLY JUNGMAN, ANN BRANDON, 
LAURABETH GRIENEEKS, PATRICIA FULLINGIM, 

SALLY KENNEDY, FRANCES PARKER 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ballroom 


MERLE Duncan, Presiding 


Cass Gilbert’s Old Library Building 
(The Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center) 1910-1960 . . . . . . AuGuUST WATKINS Harris 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
ANNE BRINDLEY, Presiding 
The Arrival of the Telegraph in Texas . . . Cnaries H. DILLON 


The Physical Basis of the Panhandle . . FREDERICK W. RATHJEN 
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12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
WALTER Lona, Presiding 

S. M. Swenson in Texas . .... . . GAIL SWENSON 

2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 


PHI ALPHA THETA 
Dwicut HENpERSON, Presiding 


The Texas Indian Reservation . ... . . . . MERLE WEBB 
The Texas Merchant . . . . . ». RaAy STEPHENS 
Camp Ford, Confederate Prison at Tyler LEON MITCHELL 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN PROGRAM 


CHESTER V. KIELMAN, General Chairman 
SATURDAY, APRIL 23 


The University of Texas 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM ~ Townes Hall Auditorium 
Jerr Paine, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, Presiding 
Presentation of the Colors . . . . MEMBERS OF JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


CHAPTER NO. 61 
Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 
Walter Williams: The War Between the States 


Bellaire High School, Houston 
Cayuga: Land of Milk and Honey . . . . . . . MIKE VAUGHN 


Palestine High School 
The Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 


and Their Work in Texas ... . . .« CATHERINE HILL 
St. Mary’s Academy, Amarillo 
Lyndon B. Johnson: Boy of Destiny . . . . . BRUCE KOWERT 
High School 
Monument Hill ....... . . CAROL BADGLY 
Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 
The Monahans Sandhills . .. . . . . . . RONALD GODARD 
Odessa High School 

Villa Capri 
12 M. LUNCHEON Polynesian Room 
Homer Garrison, III, Austin School, Austin, Presiding 
Invocation . . . DOTTIE WOMACK 


Ball High School, Galveston 
Announcement of the Leslie Waggener Memorial 
Awards of the 1960 Junior Historian Writing 
Contest and the 1960 Chapter Awards . . . «J. P. BRYAN 
Member of Board of Regents 
The University of Texas 
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2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 


Through the courtesy and generous assistance of Dr. W. Page 
Keeton, dean of the University of Texas School of Law, the twenty- 
first annual Junior Historian meeting was held in the auditorium 
of Townes Hall (the School of Law building) on the campus of 
the University of Texas in Austin. The opening ceremonies at 
the morning session were presented by members of Chapter No. 
61, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, under the sponsorship 
of Mrs. Sybil Jordan. Ushers and program assistants were mem- 
bers of Chapter No. 123, Stephen F. Austin High School, Austin, 
under the sponsorship of Dr. Mildred P. Mayhall and Miss Frances 
Nesmith. Interesting and informative displays prepared by mem- 
bers of Chapter No. 77, Ball High School, Galveston, under the 
sponsorship of Riley LeFevers, were featured in the lobby. 

Following the morning session the delegates reconvened for 
the luncheon meeting in the Polynesian Room of the Villa Capri 
Restaurant. Homer Garrison, III, Chapter No. 123, presided and 
introduced the principal speaker, J. P. Bryan, a vice president of 
the Texas State Historical Association and a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Texas, who announced the writing 
contest winners and presented the 1960 chapter awards. Assistants 
at the luncheon session included members of Chapter No. 123 
and Chapter No. 186, University Junior High School, Austin, 
sponsored by Thomas H. Ross and Mrs. M. H. Waghalter. Sincere 
appreciation is also extended to Earleen Holleman, Grace Lewis, 
and George Fisher, of Austin, and Milton Waghalter, of Houston, 
who provided invaluable supervisory assistance at the morning 
and luncheon sessions. 

Following the luncheon meeting, the delegates participated in 
the annual historic tour of Austin, visiting the State Cemetery, 
the French Legation, and other sites of particular significance in 
the city. Guides for the tour were again provided by Chapter No. 
123, and again the increasing efficiency of the group in this area 
inspired widespread expressions of admiration and gratitude from 
those who took part in the tour. 

The Association is especially grateful to the University of 
Texas Press for the Texas publications that were made available 
to be presented to the Junior Historians as awards and for the 


| 
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fine display that was placed in the Driskill Hotel. Particular ex- 
pressions of appreciation are also extended to Dr. Harry H. 
Ransom, vice president and provost of the University of Texas, 
for his participation in the presentation of the Earl Vandale por- 
trait at the annual dinner on Friday evening. 

At the business meeting of the Association on Friday afternoon, 
the following officers were elected for the year 1960-1961: 

President: Merle Duncan. 

Vice-Presidents: Fred R. Cotten, George P. Isbell, Stuart 
McGregor, and J. P. Bryan. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Coral Horton Tullis. 

Administrative Secretary: Mrs. Dorothy Keys. 

Merle Duncan, who was re-elected to the presidency, is a pro- 
fessor of history and international relations at Baylor University. 
Widely known for her excellent work in the fields of history and 
education, Mrs. Duncan has been a member of the executive 
council since 1944, she became a vice-president in 1951, and was 
first elected to the presidency in 1959. The efficiency with which 
the Association was advanced during the first year of Mrs. 
Duncan’s administration augurs well for 1960-1961. 

Re-elected vice-presidents were Fred R. Cotten, Parker County 
historian and businessman of Weatherford; George P. Isbell, San 
Antonio businessman; Stuart McGregor, executive editor of the 
Dallas News and editor of the Texas Almanac; and J. P. Bryan, 
a prominent Texas attorney, a member of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Texas, and a director of the University of 
Texas School of Law. 

Mrs. Coral Horton Tullis was re-elected corresponding secretary 
and treasurer. For her devoted service to the Association over 
more than three decades, Mrs. Tullis has deservedly earned the 
appreciation and gratitude of all who treasure the Texas heritage. 

Mrs. Dorothy Keys, a member of the Association staff for four 
years, was elected to the executive council with the title of admin- 
istrative secretary of the Association. 

For the great contribution he has made of his family’s collec- 
tion of Western Americana and Texana to the University of Texas 
Library, John J. Vandale was elected an honorary life member. 

Mrs. St. John Garwood was re-elected fellows representative on 


' 
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the executive council, and Walter E. Long was nominated as 
members representative on the council. For his biography of 
James Stephen Hogg, Robert Cotner was elected to the rank of 
fellow of the Association. 

The 1960 book auction was named in honor of David M. 
Warren, Association vice-president, who died on January 23, 1958. 
A native of South Greenfield, Missouri, Warren came to the High 
Plains of Texas in 1918 as a fledgling journalist, and through 
ability and application, he rose to the highest ranks in the profes- 
sion of journalism and as a financier. Demonstrating the dynamic 
versatility that has assured the success of his private ventures, 
Warren in his later life moved increasingly into the area of public 
service, wherein he was to earn the ultimate accolade of respect 
and appreciation. 

The field of history particularly was blessed as a principal 
object of Warren’s devoted interest. It was said that he belonged 
to more state and local historical organizations than any other 
person in America, and yet he was not just a joiner, for to each 
group Warren rendered some special service. Although most of 
his contributions were purposely cloaked in anonymity, fortu- 
nately there was sufficient awareness to insure that Warren should 
receive proper public honors before his death. In 1950 he re- 
ceived an award of merit from the American Association for 
State and Local History. Earlier, in 1948, he had been elected 
to the presidency of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society; in 
1954 he was elected to the executive council of the Texas State 
Historical Association, and in 1957 he was elevated to the position 
of a vice-president of this organization. 

On the basis of his manifold services to the Association and 
Texas history, it was most appropriate that the 1960 auction should 
have been named in honor of David M. Warren. Equally fitting 
was the fact that this tribute proved to be the most successful in 
the history of the Association’s annual auctions. Receipts totaled 
$1,685, as opposed to the $1,522.75 received in the 1959 auction, 
which itself had been a record-breaker. 

To the contributors and the many persons who worked on the 
auction, the Association extends sincere appreciation. Without 
this co-operation and support the auction could not have been. 


{ 
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The following list of contributors is believed to be complete, but 
a few inadvertent omissions may have occurred. Please notify the 
office if any contributor’s name has been omitted in order that 
acknowledgment may be made. 

The following persons contributed to the book auction: 


A. C. Burnett Cole’s Book and Card Shop 
Mary Lasswell J. G. Banik 
Frank Gilliam D. E. Kilgore F 


Chester V. Kielman 

Department of Anthropology 

L. F. Sheffy 

R. H. Porter, The Steck Company 

Daughters of the Republic of Texas 

Henry B. Dielmann 

Mrs. Parrish Palmer 

J. C. Dykes 

Max S. Lale 

Joe B. Frantz 

Ray A. Walter 

Mrs. Harbert Davenport 

George P. Isbell 

Ralph Yarborough 

Roger N. Conger 

Miller Harwood 

James D. Carter 

W. G. Beach—The Humble Oil and 
Refining Co. 

C. F. Schmidt 

P. I. Nixon 

Frances Donecker 

Mr. and Mrs. A. VanTuyl 

Paul Adams 

Bessie Mae Weibling 

Josephine Weibling 


W. M. Morrison | 
Margaret R. Edward: 
Robert Lee Bobbitt 

Paul C. Boethel 

Oscar Haas 

Ted Dealey 

H. M. Henderson 

Dan Ferguson 

Dorman Winfrey 

Wayne Gard 

Herbert Fletcher 
Garland Adair 

J. E. Connor 

S. V. Connor 

Mrs. Meredith B. Cain 
James Cotten 

Fred Cotten 

Robert T. Neill 
Smithville Public Library 
Mrs. Grace Bauer 

The Naylor Company 

Q. W. Bynum 

Mr. and Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Houston Public Library 
Sarah C. Gross 

H. Bailey Carroll 


The auditor's comments and abridgment of the Treasurer’s 
report follows. The complete report was checked and approved 


by the executive council. 


Texas STATE HisroricAL ASSOCIATION 
AupiT REPORT 
FIscAL YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY 29, 1960 


To THE EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL 

Texas STATE HisTorIcAL ASSOCIATION 

DEar Sirs: 
In accordance with instructions received, we have prepared the 


March 23, 1960. 
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following statements from the records of the Texas State Historical 
Association: 


Exhibit Title 
I Comparative Statement of Financial Position as of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1960 and February 28, 1959 
II Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments — General Fund for the Fiscal Years Ended 
February 29, 1960 and February 28, 1959 
Ill Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments — Publication Fund for the Fiscal Years End- 
ed February 29, 1960 and February 28, 1959 
IV Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments — Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memo- 
rial Fund for the Fiscal Years Ended February 29, 
i960 and February 28, 1959 
V Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments — Special Purpose Fund for the Fiscal Years 
Ended February 29, 1960 and February 28, 1959 
VI Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments — Book Auction Fund for the Fiscal Years 
Ended February 29, 1960 and February 28, 1959 
VII U. S. Government Bonds Held — All funds as of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1960 
Vill Trust and Agency Funds as of February 29, 1960 


These statements were prepared on the cash basis. However, as 
in prior years, the statement of financial position includes receiv- 
ables and payables. 

Our examination was made in accordance with generally ac- 
ceptable auditing standards, except that our examination of re- 
ceipts, which, because of their nature, are not susceptible of com- 
plete check, was confined to checking of the deposit of recorded 
receipts to the bank. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements present 
fairly the financial position of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion as of February 29, 1960 (on a cash basis) and the recorded 
cash transactions for the year then ended. 

As supplemental information, the inventory count of books 
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on hand as of February 23, 1960, furnished by the officers of the 
Association, is shown on Exhibit IX. 
/s/ RopertT E, SEILER 
Certified Public Accountant 
/s/_ Rosert L. GRINAKER 
Certified Public Accountant 


Exhibit I 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Comparative Statement of Financial Position 


Year Ended 
February 29, February 28, Increase 
1960 1959 (Decrease) 
ASSETS: 
Cash: 
$ 18,109.10  $ 20,530.37  $(2,421.27) 
23,481.46 21,583.01 1,898.45 
Special Purpose Fund. 385.09 374-72 10.37 
Waggener Junior Historian Fund..... 266.38 161.27 105.11 
Book Auction Fund ...........<.2.00 36.03 342-37 ( 306.34) 
$ 42,278.06 42,991.74 $( 713.68) 
Receivables: 
Accrued Bond Interest................ $ 783.88 $ 441.60 $ 342.28 
Due for books and on exchange...... 1,716.72 688.22 1,028.50 
Dues bill and 335-00 445.00 (110.00) 
$ 2,835.60 $ 1,574.82 $ 1,260.78 
Investments: 


U. S. Government Bonds (current 
redemption value) : 


Waggener Jr. Historian Fund......... 3,880.00 3,868.00 12.00 

General Foods, no-par common 


$103,465.00 $ 97,592.68 $ 5,872.32 


Other Assets—General Fund............... $ 151.20 $ 151.20 
LIABILITIES: 

Salary payable—General Fund........... $ 75.00 $ 75.00 Beis 

Due to and (from) other funds 
(864.50) (583.00) 281.50 
Puplication FUNG... .. (175-50) (107.00) 68.50 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund......... 1,040.00 690.00 350.00 


Net assets (as reflected by 


the below fund balances) ........ $148,654.86 $142,235.44 $(6,419.42) 


1 
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EQUITY: 
Fund balances: 
ces $ 19,384.80 $ 21,634.57 $(2,249-.77) 
125,742.56 116,544.51 9,198.05 
Waggener Jr. Historian Fund......... 3,106.38 3»339-27 ( 232.89) 
Special Purpose Fund............6<«: 385.09 374-72 10.37 
$148,654.86 $142,235.44 $6,419.42 
Exhibit II 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
General Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended 
February 29, February 28, Increase 
1960 1959 (Decrease) 
Receipts: 
Reprints and Quarterlies............... 2,090.02 1,678.25 411.77 
Book sales and auction................. 1,416.50 1,099.52 316.98 
Contribution for production of 
Leagues for 3,975.00 
Interest on saving deposits.............. 467.83 421.73 46.10 
Disbursements: 
$ 9,455.60 $ 6,858.08 $ 2,597-52 
Q7-20 129.60 ( 32-40) 
Printing—Junior Historian ............. 2,963.35 2,045.50 917.85 
Reprints and other printing............ 93-20 87.10 6.10 
365.19 371.50 (6.31) 
Engraving and art work................ 502.71 448.85 53-86 
2,598.21 1,169.95 1,428.26 
Stationery and office supplies........... 70.35 15-70 54-65 
‘elephone and Telegraph............... 11.23 9-46 
1,362.27 1,526.29 ( 164.02) 
Purchase of books for resale............ 4-95 87.75 ( 82.80) 
21.66 5-50 16.16 
Prizes—Junior Historian ............... 281.50 291.50 (10.00) 
Production of Three Leagues for 
‘Total disbursements ..............- $23,083.83 $14,110.10 $ 8,973.73 
Excess of receipts or (disbursements) ..... $ (2,421.27) $ 2,179.37 $ (4,600.64) 
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Exhibit III 
Texas STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION 


Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Publication Fund 


Fiscal Year Ended 


February 29, February 28, Increase 
1960 1959 (Decrease) 
Receipts: 
Book Sales: 

Of Texas. $ 5,793.66 $ 6,276.28 $( 482.62) 
Life of Stephen F. Austin............ 426.24 171.00 255-24 
History of Young County............ 15.00 45-50 (30.50) 
‘Theses Texas 22.00 32.00 (10.00) 
Checklist of Texas Imprints.......... 63.75 97-25 (13.50) 
Texas’ Three-legged Willie........... 53.00 30.00 23.00 
History of Western Falls County..... 27.65 20.30 7.35 
Migration into East Texas............ 37-90 36.60 1.30 

Santa Rita: The University of 
“Texas Oil 111.14 432.10 ( 320.96) 
History of Collin County............ 613.84 2,456.50 (1,842.66) 


$ 8,564.93 $9,725.53 $ (1,160.60) 


Less: Reimbursement on History 


Of Collin: County. 613.84 2,455-50 (1,841.66) 
$ 7,951.09 $ 7,270.03 $ 681.06 
341.70 294.80 46.90 
Disbursements: 
Purchase of U. S. Govt. Bonds......... 4:995-54 10,124.18 (5,128.64) 
Expense of publishing Peters Colony.... 3,715.00 15.94 3,699.06 
Santa Rita: The University of 
Fistory of Collin 62.055 4193-70 (4,193.70) 
‘ $ 8,725.29 $16,292.15 $ (7,566.86) 
Less: Advances for publication 
of History of Collin County.......... ........ 1,390.47 (1,390.47) 


Total Disbursements ............ $ 8,725.29 $14,901.68 $ (6,176.39) 


Excess of receipts or (disbursements). ..$ 1,898.45 $ (5,915-47) 


$ 7,813.92 
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Exhibit IV 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 


Fiscal Year Ended 


February 29, February 28, Increase 
1960 1959 (Decrease) 
Cash balance, beginning of year........... $161.27 $ 59-11 $102.16 
Cash balance, end of year................. $266.38 $161.27 $105.11 
Exhibit V 


Texas STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION 


Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Special Purpose Fund 


Fiscal Year Ended 


February 29, February 28, Increase 
1960 1959 (Decrease) 
Cash balances, beginning of year.......... $374.72 $374.72 
10.37 
balance, end of year. $385.09 $374.72 $ 10.37 
Exhibit VI 


Texas STATE HiIstorRIcAL ASSOCIATION 


Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Book Auction Fund 


Fiscal Year Ended 


February 29, February 28, Increase 
1960 1959 (Decrease) 

Cash balance, beginning of year.......... $342.37 . eee $ 342.37 
$529.57 $500.00 $ 29.57 

493-54 157-63 335-91 

$ 36.03 $342.37 $(306.34) 


Exhibit VII 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


U. S. Government Bonds Held—All Funds 


Date Number Maturity Actual Redemption 
Acquired Description Owned Value Cost Value 
March 1953 Series K 25 $ 25,000.00 $ 25,000.00 $ 24,225.00 
June 1956 Series K 15 15,000.00 15,000.00 14,535.00 
March 1957 Series K 7 7,000.00 7,000.00 6,825.00 
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Feb. 1951 Series G 4 4,000.00 4,000.00 3,880.00 
214% coupon bond, due 
June 15, 1969 1 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
4% coupon bond, due 
Oct. 1, 1969 1 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
5% coupon bond, due 
August 15, 1964 2 20,000.00 20,000.00 20,000.00 
4 7/8% coupon bond, due 
Nov. 15, 1964 4 20,000.00 19,987.50 20,000.00 


$102,000.00 $101,987.50 $100,465.00 


Recapitulation by Funds 


Total Waggener Publication 
Series K $45,585.00 §....... $45,585.00 
Coupon 51,000.00 . . 51,000.00 


$100,465.00 $3,880.00 $96,585.00 


Exhibit VIII 
Texas STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION—TRUSTEE 


Trust and Agency Funds 
Humble Fellowship Fund: 


Cabeza de Vaca Fund: 
Balance, February 28, 1959............... $ 76.00 


Exhibit IX 
Texas STATE HisTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Inventory of Publications on Hand as of February 23, 1960 
Texas’ Three-legged Willie 


Cumulative Index—bound 


History of Western Falls County 


Santa Rita (facsimile reproduction) ....................0000000cceeeeeueees 1,777 


Peters Colony of Texas 


omen . 
19 


136 


According to the register, members and guests present at the 


1960 meeting were: 


Fred R. Cotten 

James D. Carter 

Dan Ferguson 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
Dade Sparks 

William M. Jones 

Mrs. D. E. Kilgore 

D. E. Kilgore 

Paul Adams 

H. Bailey Carroll 

J. Lee Stambaugh 

Mrs. J. Lee Stambaugh 
T. L. Wilson 

John N. Cravens 
James W. Day 

Mrs. Fred V. Lowrey 
John Lee McMillen 
Mrs. John Lee McMillen 
C. F. Hamilton 
Kenneth F. Neighbours 
Ernest C. Shearer 

Mary Lou McNair 
David W. Hodgson 
Henry B. Dielmann 
Mrs. Henry B. Dielmann 
Albert Boggess 

Roger N. Conger 

J. Morgan Broaddus, Jr. 
Norma Tampke 

Ed Tampke 

Hazie D. LeFevre 
Margaret Borroum 
Lorraine Garver 
Gladdys Borroum 

Mrs. Franz Stumpf 

L. T. Ellis 

Mrs. A. W. Harris 

A. W. Harris 

Margaret Bierschwale 
Miller Harwood 

Fanny Lou Harwood 
Margaret Walsh 

Merle M. Duncan 

Nan T. Ledbetter 

Mrs. Anthony Van Tuyl 
Anthony Van Tuyl 
Howard H. Bell 

M. Jourdan Atkinson 
Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Mrs. Gertrude Miller 
E. M. Dillon 

Mrs. E. M. Dillon 

J. Reuben Sheeler 
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Homer Stephen 

Lee Anderson 
Thelma Young Jungman 
C. K. Chamberlain 

F. Lee Lawrence 
Robert W. Glover 
Valin R. Woodward 
W. P. Webb 

William Morrison 
Laurabeth Grieneeks 
Jerrold Goodman 

R. H. Porter 

James V. Reese 

D. K. Woodward 

Mrs. D. K. Woodward, Jr. 
Sally V. Kennedy 
John C. Voekel 

Price A. Thrall 
Charles F. Schmidt 
Fabius Dunn 

Carl Qugermeir 
Robert Cotner 

Price Daniel, Jr. 

Joe B. Frantz 

Mrs. J. T. Rather, Jr. 
J. T. Rather, Jr. 
Rupert N. Richardson 
Mrs. Thomas J. Holbrook 
C. Stanley Banks 

Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 
R. A. Renfer 

Mary J. Gentry 

Mrs. Robert Jungman 
Mrs. Herbert Gambrell 
Lester F. Loy 

Harriet Loy 

James L. Tenney 

Mrs. James L. Tenney 
Lucy McAnally 

Fred Hay 

Mrs. Fred Hay 
Margie Hay 

Pearl Marris 

Philip J. Sheridan 
Mrs. Charles H. Dillon 
Charles H. Dillon 

S. D. Breeding 

Helen S. Swanson 
Mrs. S. W. Pease 

S. W. Pease 

Mrs. Fred C. Barkley 
Sister M. Angela 
Sister Irma Jean 
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Sister Mechtilde Herbert Gambrell 

C. C. Jeffries Ned C. Bell 

John C. Rayburn Joseph Gallegly 

Carl T. Widen Cecil G. Kersey 

Mrs. Curtis M. Barber E. E. Sheffield 
George P. Isbell Grover C. Ramsey 

J. W. Williams Harry Benge Crozier 
Norman W. Black Alice Joan Sheffield 
Mrs. Norman W. Black Curtis M. Barber 
Mrs. J. F. Lentz Mrs. Paul Schweikert 
J. F. Lentz Paul Schweikert 

Mrs. Lena Gay More Mrs. F. Rathjen, Sr. 
Mrs. Walter M. Burress F. Rathjen, Sr. 
Mildred P. Mayhall A. Ray Stephens 
Frances J. Nesmith Lucie Meusebach Marschall 
George W. Hill Irene Marschall King 
Louis Lenz Mrs. Fritz A. Toepperwein 
Mrs. Jesse E. Fox Fritz A. Toepperwein 
Forrest E. Ward James Howard 
Joseph Schmitz Sally Painter 

Coral H. Tullis Dorothy Keys 

Eloina B. Roggenbrod Fred C. Morse 

B. W. Schenk Fay Davis 

Dorman H. Winfrey Mrs. J. W. C. H. Beck 
Seymour V. Connor J. W. Petty, Jr. 
Ralph W. Jones Mrs. Jeffie McLemore 
Mrs. Fred S. Webster Else Zahn 

I. B. McFarland Agnes L. James 

Mrs. I. B. McFarland Mrs. K. Dunbar 

Q. W. Bynum Inez Foster 

Mrs. Q. W. Bynum Nellie E. Pancoast 
Fred Rathjen, Jr. Ada Mary Maddox 
Mrs. Fred Rathjen, Jr. Leon Mitchell, Jr. 
Oscar R. Bertram Rita Naylor 

James W. Boyle, M.D. Mrs. P. E. Webb 
Richard Pettway Kirk Kite 

Ernest Wallace Carolyn Bonnette 
Rena Maverick Green D. Allen Stokes 

Mary Vance Green John Otis Kirkpatrick 
Samuel E. Asbury Ann Brandon 

J. Frank Jungman Gail Swenson 

J. D. Matlock Kay Stalcup 

Herbert Fletcher Patricia Fullingim 
Vernie Newman Sally Kay Maxwell 
Mrs. Frank C. Hodges Mary Joe Carroll 

R. L. Jones Frances V. Parker 
Mrs. R. L. Jones Chester V. Kielman 
Anne A. Brindley Walter E. Long 
Major Jay Matthews Mrs. S. V. Connor 
Mrs. Jay Matthews Harry Ransom 

Mary Lasswell J. P. Bryan 

Brien Varnado Edward Clark 

Jessie Devine Mrs. Edward Clark 
William B. Alderman Llerena Friend 
James A. Tinsley P. I. Nixon 


Joseph M. Dawson J. W. Williams 


Cevas Collection 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


former president of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion) on March 2, 1960, was heard with regret by hun- 
dreds of members of the Association. 

Earl Vandale was the devoted bibliophile who amassed the 
Earl Vandale Collection of Texana which now forms the heart of 
the Texas holdings of the University of Texas in the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center. 

After Vandale generously parted with his Texana, he began 
assembling a Western collection. After his death in 1952, Mrs. 
Vandale continued the work with the collection. 

John Vandale, the only son, called the day after his mother’s 
death and generously tendered the collection for the University, 


TT HE DEATH of Vada Vandale (widow of Earl Vandale, 
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of which he is an ex-student. John was motivated by the desire 
to see his parents’ work in the place where it might render the 
widest possible service. 

The Earl and Vada Vandale Collection of Western Americana 
will be housed in the forthcoming Academic Center. The follow- 
ing book plate has been prepared for the University for the col- 
lection. Some two thousand additional titles of Texana will be 
added to the Earl Vandale Collection of Texana. 

In recognition of his outstanding contribution, Governor Price 
Daniel has commissioned Commander John Vandale, U.S.N., an 
admiral in the Texas Navy and the Executive Council of the 
Association has elected him an Honorary Life Member, the high- 
est honor the Association can bestow. 

Most students of Texas history know that the eastern bound- 
ary of the Panhandle is the 100th meridian. If they have dipped 
into Texas history very deeply they also know that many are the 
trials and tribulations that have been encountered in the deter- 
mination of that historic meridian since it was first fixed upon 
by Adams and Ojis in 1819. The Texans, in general, have known 
that the meridian went north as far as the Arkansas River, but 
two markers on the meridian still farther north in South Dakota 
have additional and associational interest. The text of the mark- 
ers is as follows: 


YOU ARE NOW ON THE 100° MERIDIAN 


Historically that meridian is significant. For two generations the 
Insurance Companies and other worldwide lending agencies would 
not, as a matter of agreed policy, lend a shiny dime west of this line. 
Their reason was that some geographer had labeled it the EAST 
EDGE of the Great American Desert. Neither the geographer nor 
the Insurance Companies had been west of 100°. Today more than 
a quarter of America's new animal wealth alone, is produced from 
that misnamed desert. This unrealistic, geographically limited loan 
policy, forced South Dakota into the farm loan business. Our Rural 
Credit business cost us plenty and was a splendid illustration of why 
a State should not be in the loaning business. But South Dakota has 
paid all its debts in full. The !00th Meridian is just another bad 
memory. Historically however the 100° Meridian was a most impor- 
tant one in Western economy. 
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In January Frances Parker completed a master’s thesis at the 
University of Texas. An abstract of the study, which has been com- 
mended from a wide variety of sources, is as follows: 


ROBERT THOMAS HILL, JR., geologist, was born in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on August 11, 1858. The story of this pioneer geologist 
covers nearly eighty-three years. 

His earliest recollections were of events in Nashville during the 
Civil War, in which his father was killed. As a result of the war, 
Hill’s family was scattered, and at age sixteen, Robert moved 
to Comanche, Texas, to live with his brother, who was editor of the 
Comanche Chief; here the boy learned the printer’s trade. During his 
seven-year residence in this rough frontier town, Hill made several 
trips to Fort Griffin and one cattle drive up the Western Trail to 
Dodge City, Kansas. He dragged a surveyor’s chain over the Red 
Beds of Texas from Fort Griffin to the foot of the High Plains, an 
area which few white men had ever seen. These trips stimulated the 
youngster’s interest in geography, but his interest in geology was 
aroused by the fossils he found in Round Mountain near Comanche. 
He secured a geology textbook to learn more about the shells and 
discovered formations unknown to the outstanding American geolo- 
gists of the time. 

Desiring to know more about the subject of geology, he applied 
for admission to Cornell University after completing only six years 
of elementary schooling. He enrolled in the difficult geology course 
in 1882, worked his way through college as a printer, and graduated 
in 1886. 

Hill began his career as a scientist with the United States Geological 
Survey, becoming a principal and chief geologist. He was sent to 
Texas in 1887 to organize a state geological survey. While in Austin, 
he also established the chair of geology at the University of Texas 
and became the first professor and department chairman in 1888. 
He induced the Regents of the University to organize the ‘Texas 
Mineral Survey, which became the present Bureau of Economic 
Geology. He later served on the faculties of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and Southern Methodist University. 

In 1895, he studied the Caribbean area with Professor Alexander 
Agassiz of the Harvard College Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
and became known as the “Father of Antillean and Isthmian Geol- 
ogy.” He wrote an article in 1896, which enumerated the advantages 
of a canal route through Panama instead of Nicaragua as proposed, 
and his maps were used in reports which led to the selection of the 
Isthmus of Panama for the inter-ocean waterway. His report on 
Cuba was valuable to the United States Army intelligence officers 
during the Spanish-American War. 
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One of his articles, which made a distinct contribution to Ameri- 
can geography, identified the descriptive topographic terms given to 
the Southwest by Spanish cartographers and geographers. The article 
was published by the National Geographic Magazine in September, 
1896. 

Hill led the first scientific exploration of the canyons of the Rio 
Grande in 1899. The only account of the journey is a delightful 
article which appeared in the January, 1901, issue of Century 
Magazine. 

A founder-member of the National Geographic Society, he was a 
member of the Society’s expedition to Martinique to study the 
volcanic eruption of Mont Pelée in May, 1901. 

He acted as a consulting geologist for oil and artesian water in 
Texas, mining in Mexico and Nevada, and water and earthquakes 
in California. He was largely responsible for the development of 
the present water system of the city of Los Angeles. 

Hill’s greatest contribution to science was his gift of nomenclature. 
As the recognized authority on the Texas Cretaceous system, he 
personally named many of the Cretaceous features of the state—the 
Comanche and Gulf series, their formations, the Balcones fault 
zone, and the like. His terminology is taught in geology courses 
throughout the world. 

The studies of the Cretaceous system by Hill laid the geological 
basis for the Texas oil industry and many artesian water supplies 
for the state—Dallas, Fort Worth, and El Paso among them. He wrote 
extensively on the Cretaceous area, and his reports include: the 
Physical Geography of the Texas Region—the 12-page basic work 
on Texas physiography; the Austin folio; the Edwards Plateau re- 
port; the Cross Timbers article; and his most important work, the 
666-page Black and Grand Prairies of Texas report. This classic 
monograph on the Black and Grand prairies is fundamental to the 
geologic understanding of Texas’ most important economic region. 

A prolific writer, Hill penned over three hundred scientific articles 
and about five hundred popular articles for magazines and news- 
papers. For ten years, he served as a feature writer for the Dallas 
Morning News, and the mass of material for the News was prepared 
under great physical handicap—dimming eyesight, defective hearing, 
and recurrent heart attacks. His first articles for the newspaper were 
concerned primarily with oil and oil geology at a time when the 
East Texas Oil Field activity had caught the public fancy. Gradually 
the subjects broadened into the various fields of Hill’s multiple in- 
terests—geography, archaeology, habitats of prehistoric peoples, In- 
dian life and lore, biology, sociology and penology, history, explora- 
tions, old frontier forts, current events, and personal reminiscences. 
A series of articles on Spanish explorations in the Southwest in- 
terpreted a new route for Cabeza de Vaca based on the identification 


a 
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of the topographic and geologic descriptions contained in the journal 
of the expedition. 

He was awarded a Doctor of Laws degree from Baylor University 
in 1920, and a Doctor of Science degree from Southern Methodist 
University in 1929. 

Hill was a member and founder-member of many scientific and 
historical organizations. His interest in Texas history led him to 
found a state historical society in 1890, which served as the pro- 
genitor for the subsequent organization of the Texas State Historical 
Association in 1897, of which he was also a member. 

The “Dean of Texas Geology” died in Dallas, Texas, on July 28, 
1941. His body was cremated and the ashes scattered over Round 
Mountain, the place which launched him on his scientific career. 

The remarkable erudition, prodigious memory, and keen powers 
of observation of Robert T. Hill have left a legacy of geological and 
historical knowledge for every Texan to enjoy and appreciate. His 
name shall not be forgotten in the annals of North American geology. 

T. J. Carruth, R.F.D. 2, Box 101, Crowley, Louisiana, has 
written to the office to relate the recent discovery of valuable doc- 
uments and records in a completely sealed room of the attic in the 
old Bennett home on Bayou Boeuf, between Cheneyville and 
Bunkie, approximately thirty miles southeast of Alexandria, 
Louisiana, on U. S. Highway 71. Of special interest is a plantation 
store ledger showing purchases made by James Bowie. Bowie was 
not by any means the leading customer of the plantation store, 
but he was an occasional customer in 1817 and 1818. 


John Moravcik, president; Betty Orbeck, executive vice-pres- 
ident; and Vernice Hillier, secretary, report on the first year of 
the Texas Permian Historical Society below. This local history 
group has really been making itself felt in the Permian area of 
West Texas. 

The Texas Permian Historical Society was organized from a nu- 
cleus of the Ector County Survey committee appointed by Selwynn 
Webber. A constitution was drawn up and adopted on November 4, 
1958. The following officers were elected: John Moravcik, president; 
Betty Orbeck, ex. vice president; Fred Homeyer, vice president and 
program chairman; W. A. (Bill) Walkup, treasurer; and Vernice 
Hillier, secretary. These officers were also to serve as board mem- 
bers, along with seven others: T. B. Harris, Mrs. Bessye Cowden 
Ward, Wm. (Bill) M. Holm, Nathan Ivey, Roy Leftwich, Mark 
Henderson, and Mrs. ‘Tad Henderson. 
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The society has been very active through the year. We have held 
three open meetings with guest speakers. The initial meeting held 
was the first annual meeting on March 1, 1959, with Dr. H. Bailey 
Carroll, director of the Texas State Historical Society, and professor 
of history at the University of Texas. The second meeting was held 
on May 17, 1959, with A. M. (Pappy) Rice, toolpusher on the first 
oil well in this area. After the talk by Mr. Rice there was a “do 
you remember” discussion of the “old-timers” present. The third 
meeting was held on October 4, 1959, at which time Richard E. 
Johnston, archaeological professor of Odessa College, spoke on the 
origin of the Indians in this area from the standpoint of archaeology, 
geology, and history. These meetings were all tape recorded for the 
society files. 


A number of other meetings were held by the society to attend 
to business. 

Among the accomplishments of the society this year was the pub- 
lication of a very attractive brochure. 

Over two hundred biographical sheets were sent out to early 
settlers of Odessa and the area. Many of these have been returned 
and will be available in the files at the Ector County Library where 
a filing cabinet, purchased by the society, has been placed. Also ready 
for this file are 12 scrap books, 85 pamphlets, 29 old maps, 11 
photographs, 41 newspapers, 14 catalogs, brochures, 2 books and 3 
tapes, and 139 pieces of assorted materials. The society has also pur- 
chased the 1880 census of Tom Green County, of which this area 
was a part at that time. Three thousand pieces of mail also were 
sent out. 

Another important accomplishment of the society during the past 
year has been the reactivation of the Junior Historican Chapter of 
Odessa High School, by Miss Mary Jane Gentry, history teacher. 
We understand that this is a working Junior Historian group. 

A stimulation of interest for the society was a display at the Ector 
County Library during National Library Week Open House held on 
April 20, 1959. This display depicted early history of Odessa, with 
pictures, brochures, and books. 

The officers and board members feel that this has been a very 
active year even though we are just one year old. The society now 
has 61 paid members from five different towns. Charter membership 
closed on February 29, 1960. se 


Roger Conger of Waco is widely and favorably known for his 
local and statewide historical interests. He has many memberships 
along with his membership in the Association and must, therefore, 
upon occasion be pulled several ways in his loyalties. 

One of the intrinsically most valuable items to come his way 
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recently was a diary of about three hundred pages kept by A. S. 
Boynton, of Hamilton County, from 1885 to 1911. A. S. Boynton 
was the grandfather of E. Y. (Ned) Boynton, a present attorney 
in Waco and a brother-in-law to Conger. 

It can be considered only complimentary to the Association and 
also complimentary to the choice and decision of Boynton and 
Conger that recently, when they felt an obligation to provide for 
the final disposition of the diary, they decided that in the interest 
of utility and scholarship it should be placed with the Association. 

A. S. Boynton engaged in sheep raising in Hamilton County 
and the handwritten diary is a minute account of the ups and 
downs of sheep husbandry in the pioneer days. This splendid 
source material is already being utilized by an enterprising young 
student in a study of early social life in Hamilton County. 

The thanks and appreciation of the Association are herewith 
bountifully expressed to Messrs. Boynton and Conger for such a 
treasure-house of original information. 

A communication from the Post Office Department, Washington 
25, D. C., contains much information that will interest many 
Texans. It is, however, unfortunate that the release which was 
circulated throughout the United States contains the erroneous 
statement that Butterfield was the first transcontinental stage 
line. That honor appropriately goes to the San Antonio-San 
Diego Stage Line which began operation in August, 1857. 


The Nation’s first permanent Postal History Museum—vividly 
portraying American postal development from Colonial days to the 
present—was officially opened on February 23, 1960. 

The Postal History Museum, located on the first floor (Rooms 
1412-1416) of the Post Office Department Building at 12th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., will be open to the public permanently 
without charge. Hours are from 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M., Monday 
through Friday. 

The Postal History Museum is most easily reached by entering 
the Post Office Department Building via the side entrance off 13th 
Street. The new Museum is located near another major attraction 
of the Postal Service—the Philatelic Exhibition housed near by in 
Room 1315. 

The Postal History Museum is expected to be a new and unusual 
historical attraction for local residents as well as the thousands of 
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Visitors that come to Washington each year. The Museum portrays 
the progress of the United States Post Office from the early post 
riders of several centuries ago to the recent experiment with Missile 
Mail. 

In the hallway just outside the Museum, the visitor first sees a 
Wells Fargo stage coach model, one-half the size of the original coaches 
which carried the mails between the remote western settlements in 
the latter half of the 19th century. In 1858, for example, the first 
transcontinental stage line—“Butterfield Overland Mail Co.”—ran 
from Tipton, Missouri, [across Texas] to San Francisco, California, 
on a twenty-five-day schedule. Some of the early stage lines were in 
existence as late as 1913. 

The Wells Fargo model, used by Col. William “Buffalo Bill” Cody, 
one of the original Pony Express riders, in his Wild West Show, sets 
the scene for a tour through a chronological historic display of panels 
and cases depicting more than a century and a half of American 
Postal Service. 

To the visitor’s left, as he enters the Postal Museum, is a Colonial 
postmaster’s desk used to sort and dispatch mail in the early period 
of American history. It is significant that the pigeonhole case used 
for sorting letters then is basically the same as currently used in 
all post offices until recently when modern mechanized letter sorters 
were introduced as part of the Department’s mechanization program. 

A pictorial display of the era, 1750 through the early 1800's, shows 
a “milestone” from the old Boston Post Road telling the distance 
to New York and has a picture of a mail sack used by Benjamin 
Franklin. In nearby display cases are penholders, quills, actual early 
letters and other products and tools used in Colonial Days. In a 
following section of the Museum the development of river transpor- 
tation for movement of the U. S. Mails is portrayed. Included is a 
handsome model of an 1850 Mississippi steamboat, with the typical 
“U. S. Mail” printed on the side near the paddlewheel—signifying 
it was one of many mail carrying ships of the period. 

As the visitor moves on, he sees a display case with numerous old 
firearms. This is the first of several displays devoted to one of the 
most colorful periods in Postal history. 

The story of the Overland Express Stages and the Pony Express 
is shown on the panels. Adjacent to the panels are a strong box, a 
Pony Express “mochilla” (a leather saddle cover with mail con- 
tainers) and scores of other articles used by postal pioneers to help 
win the West. 

The Pony Express era—April 3, 1860-October, 1861—opened a 
notable century of progress in the American Postal Service and 
electrified the Nation by carrying letters 2,000 miles across the track- 
less American wilderness in ten days time. 

Following the Pony Express, the Exhibition shows the advent 
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of Railway Mail Service, followed by a view of the first official test 
of a railroad post office car in 1864. Later advancements of the 
“Iron Horse” and the role it played in speeding mail service are also 
related through pictures and artifacts. 

The birth of Rural Free Delivery in 1896, a major step in render- 
ing postal service to over 22,000 families living in sparsely populated 
areas of the Nation, is a feature of the Museum. At present, 9,189,211 
families are receiving rural service. 

The development of airmail starting in 1918 when mail was first 
officially flown from Washington to New York is shown. In its initial 
year 17,831 pounds of mail were carried by air; last year the total 
was 115,207,000 pounds. 


A final exhibit climaxing the display tells the story of the first 
official mail delivery by guided missile on June 6, 1959, opening a 


path for further exploration of a new technique of communication— 
“Missile Mail.” 


Anyone may visit the Museum or Philatelic Exhibition during 
regular hours without making advance arrangements. 


The Quarterly of the Historical Society of Southern California 
for December, 1959, contains two items of real interest to Texas 
and ‘Texas history students. The first is Leo P. Kibby, “With 
Colonel Carleton and the California Column,” which details 
Colonel James H. Carleton’s march from California to the vicinity 
of El Paso (Fort Thorn) which began on April 13, 1862. The 
second is Rockwell D. Hunt, “The Spirit of the Trail,” which will 
be treasured by any person who has ever had any appreciation for 
any pioneer trail. 


At the A & M College of Texas, John T. Duncan has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of history, and Allan C. Ashcraft, a 
doctoral candidate at Columbia University, and Sidney I. Roberts, 
a doctoral candidate at Northwestern University, have been ap- 
pointed assistant professors of history. 

Exactly one hundred years ago today (February 4, 1860) Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper carried the following communication from 
Washington: 


FRANK LESLIE, EsQg.—Dear Sir—From personal observation I be- 
came convinced that gradual emancipation is the only form of Abo- 
lition that will not disastrously affect the slave. I sincerely believe 
that, in spite of scourges and chains, and spite of statutes and laws, 
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the bodies and souls of the colored population are treated with 
more kindness, charity and love, as from man to man, in the Slave 
South than in the Free North. Wherefore, until the North has given 
better evidence of the sincerity of her professions of love for the 
slave than she has ever yet manifested, I have no desire to assist 
in placing them there. When an Abolitionist, it was because I loved 
my enslaved brethren; now that I oppose it, it is by reason of the 
same feeling. The South is better, nobler, than her laws—the North 
in nowise reaches to the measure of her professions. I cannot, there- 
fore, bid its aggressive agitation God speed. When her deeds of love 
keep pace with her sounding speech, I shall be with her. Not until 
then. 

My estimate of the character of John Brown is this: He was 
single-hearted, single-minded, single-idead. “Much study had made 
him mad.” The enterprise in which he died was the passion that 
swayed all his life; it possessed him like a frenzy, he did not possess 
it as an idea; it was not his servant, it was his master. I abhor that 
deed, but I bow myself reverently before his otherwise high nature. 
Stale calumnies have been hoarsely echoed over his grave by men 
who were not worthy to unloose the latchet of his shoes. He was 
not a martyr, because he was possessed by a passion rather than by 
a principle; he was no moral malefactor, for he believed that pas- 
sion to be a principle. It was an intellectual error which precipitated 
him upon a cruel and wicked deed—he stood upon his own frenzy 
when he thought he stood on the high truth of Heaven. There is 
a wrath of conscience, and there is a wrath of idiosyncrasy, with 
which it is sometimes confounded. This was the mistake of John 
Brown. He is at rest now. I repudiate his foray. Yet, now that the 
law has asserted its supremacy, I declare that I loved him in his 
life, and yield to no one in honor of his memory now. 

My residence is in Texas. After a brief lecture tour in the North, 
I return thither. You will please use this scrawl, if you use it at all, 
not in the precise form in which it is written. My opinions in 
regard to Slavery and Brown may be given verbatim et literatim. 

With much respect, obediently yours, 


The value of census records has been appreciated and praised 
by historians and genealogists for countless years. With the com- 
pletion of the recent population poll, numerous anecdotes have 
appeared in print giving evidence of the trials and tribulations 
of those who volunteered to count heads for the federal govern- 
ment, the much-maligned census taker. One of the most inter- 
esting items appeared in Frank Tolbert’s column of the Dallas 
Morning News on April 10, 1960. Tolbert described the problems 
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encountered by Mrs. Maxie Bird in taking the human census on 
the Swenson Ranch in Throckmorton County. Rounding up cow- 
boys proved to be a difficult and thankless task, but a determined 
Mrs. Bird crossed the prairies and invaded the cow camps to 
secure the information desired by the census bureau. May her 
efforts be gratefully acknowledged by present and future his- 
torians. a 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Martha Ann Zivley, the Asso- 
ciation has received copies of the printed programs of the first 
two historical marking ceremonies of the Texas Society of the 
Children of the American Revolution. The state president of the 
society who presided at the ceremonies was Ross Boothe, Jr., of 
Gonzales, for several years an active member of the junior His- 
torians of Texas. 

The first marker was placed at the kitchen building restoration 
of the Sam Houston Homesite in Huntsville on October 11, 1959. 
The second marker, erected on a portion of the Kenedy Ranch 
just south of Los Olmos Creek in commemoration of the trek of 
Alonso de Leén in 1687, was unveiled on December 13, 1959. 

Mrs. Anne Brindley, whose name has become synonymous with 
historical enterprises in Galveston through her presidency of the 
Galveston Historical Society and the Galveston Historical Foun- 
dation, has supplied a memorable tribute to her fellow townsman, 
Walter E. Grover: 


Walter E. Grover, aged ninety-one, Galveston historian whose 
final active contribution to the preservation of Texas history ap- 
peared in the January issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
died at his home, 2520 Avenue Of, in the early morning of February 
6, 1960. He was a past president of the Galveston Historical Society. 

In the death of Walter Grover, Galveston and Texas lost not only 
a meticulous collector and recorder of historical data, but, also, a 
lovable and witty personality in whom was combined a rare quality 
of mirth, simple dignity and great modesty. His keen and kindly 
sense of humor lasted to the end. It was symbolic of the man, some- 
how, and pleasing to his family and close friends, that in death he 
wore a red carnation in his lapel and a correspondingly gay tie. His 
was a blithe spirit. 

Walter Grover was the son of George W. Grover, historian of the 
ill-fated Santa Fe Expedition of 1841 of which he was a member, 
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and Eliza Crane Grover. The home in which he was born on April 
17, 1869, at 1520 Market Street, was built by his father and is still 
occupied as a residence. Walter Grover’s first interest in history was 
the preservation and dissemination of knowledge regarding his fa- 
ther’s contribution to Texas history. He was married to Kate Duble 
of Galveston at the height of his career on November 14, 1905, and 
in the same year built the home in which they lived until his death. 
While they had no children of their own, they aided with the edu- 
cation of several nieces and nephews; and, from the time of their 
marriage until approximately one year ago, some relative was a 
member of their household. 

As a boy and young man, Walter Grover was a skilled sailor and 
ardent sportsman. When only eleven years old, he received a sailboat 
as a gift. From that day forth, the waters around Galveston Island 
became his backyard and playgrounds. He was blessed with sharp 
eyes and a retentive memory. As he sailed the bays, bayous, and 
lagoons, hunting and fishing, he became both a naturalist and a 
topographical expert of the coastal area. During this time he made 
a collection and description of eggs of birds of the region which 
brought him recognition from the Smithsonian Institution. As evi- 
dence of respect for his accuracy, recently the United States Coast 
Guard Headquarters in New Orleans requested a copy of his manu- 
script of the Coast Guard Stations of Galveston for its archives. 

Throughout the fifty-five years of his active business career, first 
with Attorney George Street, then with the W. L. Moody cotton 
and banking firms, and lastly with the John Adriance and Sons 
real estate firm, Grover added to his knowledge of the Galveston 
area. Through his abstract and title work he became an authority 
in the field of land titles and could give accurate history of trans- 
actions in the history of a piece of property without having to refer 
to the records. He retired in 1950. 

Grover held numerous offices during his long lifetime, but he often 
remarked that the happiest task he ever had was being president 
of the Galveston Historical Society. Through association with other 
historians, he was inspired to devote his entire time, following his 
retirement, to historical research. He thereafter frequently lamented 
the fact that he had not made this an avocation early in life when 
he frequently heard Texas history of the colonial and republic 
period discussed by the participants, and many resources were easily 
available to him. 

Despite his great modesty and feeling of inadequacy as a historian, 
Walter Grover made invaluable contributions to Texas history. 
All of his data and manuscripts, as well as that left by his father, 
he wisely placed in fireproof public depositories: the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center at the University of Texas, the Rosen- 
berg Library in Galveston, and the San Jacinto Museum. 
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Walter Grover was a member of Tucker Lodge No. 297 A.F. and 
A.M., in which he had held every office except that of Master, which 
he had declined. He was a member of Trinity Episcopal Church and 
was buried in the family plot in the old Episcopal Cemetery in 
Galveston. 

Ray A. Walter, Association member of Waco, has recently pub- 
lished a History of Limestone County. Aware of the fact that local 
history, because of its nature, can never be completely exhausted, 
the writer has requested that any commentary, emendation, or 
addition that the book may stimulate be communicated to him. 
Anyone, therefore, who may be in a position to assist in this most 
commendable continuing research on Limestone County should 
contact Ray A. Walter, P. O. Box 3032, Waco, Texas. 


On February 27, 1960, the San Antonio Conservation Society 
commemorated the 165th birthday anniversary of José Antonio 
Navarro in the Navarro Houses on South Laredo Street in San 
Antonio. se 


Although Norwegian immigration to Texas never attained the 
magnitude of the principal migrations from Norway into the Mid- 
west, the Texas settlements did inspire extensive interest through 
the writings of three participants in the movement—Johan R. 
Reierson, Wilhelm Waerenskjold, and Elise Tvede Waerenskjold. 
Of the three, Mrs. Waerenskjold was particularly diligent in cham- 
pioning the cause of immigration to Texas, and especially of Nor- 
wegian migration. 

Persons interested in this phase of Texan and American history 
will be particularly pleased with Norwegian-A merican Studies and 
Records, Vol. XX, which was published in 1959. Contained herein 
is “A Texas Manifesto: A Letter from Mrs. Elise Waerenskjold” 
(pp. 32-45), translated and edited by Clarence A. Clausen. From 
her arrival in Texas in 1847, Mrs. Waerenskjold devoted herself 
wholeheartedly to her new homeland. Accordingly, when a 
Frenchman, Captain A. Tolmer, published his unfavorable im- 
pressions of the country in 1849, Mrs. Waerenskjold composed a 
spirited rebuttal. The text of her “manifesto” reproduced in 
Norwegian-American Studies and Records, XX, was translated 
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from the copy that was reprinted in the Morgenbladet (Chris- 
tiania) , June 17 and 18, 18592. 

Through the thoughtful courtesy of Arthur Lefevre, Jr., Asso- 
ciation member of Houston, a copy of Florance Fenley’s Old- 
timers of Southwest Texas (Uvalde, 1957), has been placed in 
the Texas Collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. The book was appropriately presented as a memorial to 
Harry P. Hornby, Jr., publisher of the Uvalde Leader-News from 
1898 to 1948 and first president of the South Texas Press Asso- 
ciation. 

The biennial statewide meeting of historic heritage organiza- 
tions will be held at the Commodore Perry Hotel in Austin on 
October 7 and 8. Representatives of forty-four state and area 
organizations and most of the county and local organizations are 
expected, but a general invitation has been issued to everyone 
interested in Texas historic preservation. 

The main emphasis of the October meeting, which will be 
under the auspices of the Texas State Historical Survey Com- 
mittee, the state agency for historic preservation, will be on prob- 
lems and progress in the restoration and preservation of historic 
buildings, museums, markers, and local archives. A Texas Civil 
War Centennial will also be projected. 

Ww 

John Bunyan Blackwell was the speaker for the San Antonio 
Historical Association on March 18, 1960. Mr. Blackwell’s subject 
was “Strange Debris from the Devil’s Horseshoe Bend.” Mr. 
Blackwell was introduced by his longtime friend, Dr. Pat Ireland 
Nixon, and as the introduction carries a number of interesting 
comments on Texas history, it is being carried herewith. 


INTRODUCTION OF JOHN BUNYAN BLACKWELL 
By Pat IRELAND NIXON 
Marcu 18, 1960 
About midnight on January 27, 1912, I was called to see a patient 
living at the corner of San Pedro and Warren. It was a quite modest 
home. After an hour or two a girl was born. She was my first baby 
in San Antonio. This was my introduction to John Bunyan Black- 
well. Through the intervening nearly fifty years, our friendship has 
grown secure. I cannot claim him as a protege. I wish I could. But 
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I have had the privilege of conferring with him. So it is a high 
honor to present him to you tonight. 

John Bunyan Blackwell was born in Mississippi and came to 
Texas in 1889 at the age of three. His family settled in Frio County, 
near the village of Bigfoot. Here, he attended school and reached 
what was perhaps the equivalent of high school. This was enough 
for him to gain a teacher’s certificate. He taught school and worked 
with his father for several years. 

He came to San Antonio in 1912 and was employed as a mail 
carrier for twenty-four years. In 1916, he patented a prickly pear 
burner which became very popular. From his little backyard shop 
with one employee, the plant has grown until now it employs eighty 
men. Last year the gross sales of pear burners and other metal 
products were nearly a million dollars. 

He more or less retired in 1936. But he was far from idle. As a 
Baptist minister, he founded or supported six churches. At the 
present time, he is associate-pastor at Leon Valley and is co-chaplain 
of the Old Trail Drivers Association. He is on the Board of Direc- 
tors of Boysville and is one of the loyal supporters of that worthy 
cause. 

After his family and his church, Mr. Blackwell’s chief interest is 
the Bigfoot Museum. At the little town of Bigfoot, in some log cabins, 
he has collected a very creditable assortment of things relating to 
Bigfoot Wallace and the Brush Country. Once a year, the old-timers 
have a reunion. In connection with the museum, he publishes a 
little paper called The Bean, copies of which could well become rare 
items of Texana. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Blackwell was a close friend of 
Noah Rose. You who knew Mr. Rose know that he was retiring 
and did not make friends easily. Mr. Blackwell preached his funeral 
sermon and acted as the executor of his estate, the principal part 
of which was his nationally known collection of rare photographs. 

Prior to 1936, he had never done any writing. But he was raised 
in the Brush Country and never was able to dissociate himself from 
it. Truly, he is of the earth, earthy. So, as his thoughts turned 
ever backward, he began to set down some of the stories he had heard 
as a boy. The result was what he has titled Tales of the Brush 
Country. At the present time, this manuscript is in the hands of 
the Oklahoma Press. And while they have not accepted it, they are 
not willing to give it up yet. 

Some of you are familiar with his Bound for the Promised Land 
and have been thrilled by the clarity, the vigor, and the action as 
he follows the Israelites in their flight from Egypt. This book was 
not printed by Carl Hertzog and did not have the benefit of an 
expert proofreader. But this does not submerge the strength of the 


story. 
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And then last year, he published 382 Days with Noah on the Ark. 
I happen to know that the paper to be presented tonight is not 
very long. So, I am going to impose on you by taking a few minutes 
to tell Mr. Blackwell of an experience that came to Henry W. Grady, 
the great orator and editor of the Atlanta Constitution. Mr. Grady 
was to speak before the New England Society in New York. The 
year was 1886. That meant that he was north of the Smith & Wesson 
Line and he was in enemy territory. To calm any possible feeling 
on the part of speaker or listener, he told this anecdote: 

There was an old preacher once who told some boys of the Bible lesson he was 
going to read in the morning. The boys, finding the place, glued together the 
connecting pages. The next morning he read on the bottom of one page: “When 
Noah was one hundred and twenty years old he took unto himself a wife, who 
was’—then turning the page—“140 cubits long, 40 cubits wide, built of gopher 
wood, and covered with pitch inside and out.” He was naturally puzzled at this. 
He read it again, verified it, and then said: “My friends, this is the first time I 


ever met this in the Bible, but I accept it as an evidence of the assertion that we 
are fearfully and wonderfully made.” 


Tonight, Mr. Blackwell will talk to us on “Strange Debris from 
the Devil’s Horseshoe Bend.” Is it fact or fiction? You be the judge. 


Certainly, it is not fustian. It is a privilege to present John Bunyan 
Blackwell. 


The Shamrock for Spring, 1960, contains an article by J. Evetts 
Haley on Satanta, the great Kiowa orator of the Plains. 
Joseph W. McKnight has an article entitled ““The Spanish 
Legacy to Texas Law” in the October, 1959, American Journal of 
Legal History. 
J. Morgan Broaddus, of the history faculty of Texas Western 
College, points out that there is an exceptionally excellent pic- 
ture in an article by J. M. Jones in The Cattleman, XXII (March, 
1936) , on page 73, showing a cattle drive in 1903 at a crossing of 
the Middle Concho. Broaddus is the recipient this year of the 
Clara Driscoll Award for the study of Texas history made by the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas. 
A letter from Senator Ralph Yarborough, always zealous for the 
welfare of the Association and its activities for Texas history, calls 
attention to pages 220 through 232 of the final report of the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commission. 
Senator Yarborough says further: 
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Unfortunately, the libraries of deposit do not include the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Note that the Library of Congress has the papers 
of Albert S. Burleson, including more than twenty-five Wilson letters, 
and the papers of Thomas W. Gregory, two of the three Cabinet 
Officers that Texas furnished the Wilson administration. The Library 
of Congress also has Tom Connally’s papers. The David F. Houston 
papers are in Harvard University and the National Archives. He 
was the third Texan in the Wilson Cabinet. 


Hereafter the papers of the Texans who distinguished them- 
selves nationally in public service should come back to Texas for 
deposit. The young historical scholars of Texas ought not to have 
to go to the East to secure their source materials. 


The Bulletin of the San Jacinto Museum of History Associa- 
tion (Vol. IV, No. 3) for Spring, 1960, has information on Sam 
Houston and on the founding of Austin as the capital of the Re- 
public of Texas. sr 


From Cooper K. Ragan, 1910 Tennessee Building, Houston 2, 
Texas, comes the following word: 


Some days ago I received the long-awaited second index volume 
to the Quarterly. It renders my complete set of Quarterlies infinitely 
more valuable. You and your staff have done a monumental piece 
of work and I know all of your readers and members will appreciate 
this index as much as I. se 


With the various centennials concerning the Civil War so rap- 
idly approaching, the West Texas Historical Association and the 
Texas State Historical Association will be vitally interested. Floyd 
F. Ewing, Jr., of Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, has been 
appointed co-ordinator for Civil War activity by the West Texas 
Historical group. Dr. Ewing will appreciate being notified of any 
activity or research which is planned or contemplated for the 
West Texas area. Likewise the Texas State Historical Association 
office would be pleased to have information concerning any 
activity along the lines mentioned in the Texas area. 

The Director of the Association has been named a member of 
the Historic Sites Committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Texas Ranch and Farm section of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram for April 10, 1960, contained an excellent account of 
the Plains Museum at Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
The Museum has had a spectacular development since as its 
curator I received the first gifts (son-of-a-gun pot, a Dutch oven, 
an old pack saddle, and a collection of branding irons) in 1930 


from S. K. Bynum, one of the finest old-time cowboys who ever 
lived. 


Volume III (1959) of the Museum Journal published by the 
West Texas Museum Association at Texas Technological College 
consists of a history of Lubbock, Part I, entitled “Story of a Coun- 
try Town.” The publication consists of 268 pages edited by Law- 
rence L. Graves. The text is by W. C. Holden, Seymour V. Con- 
nor, and Graves. The volume starts with geography which is 
where a good historical account should start. The account moves 
on through the Indian, Spanish, and Mexican periods into explo- 
ration and early settlement and on to the beginnings of the de- 
velopment of an urban civilization. This undertaking may well 
become a classic standard for the writing of urban history. 

The office of the Texas State Historical Association is anxious 
to acquire Volume XXII, No. 2, October, 1918, of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly. Anyone having a copy which he is 
interested in selling is invited to write the office with quotations. 

“Texas Merchants After the Civil War, 1871,” appears in the 
American Jewish Archives, Vol. XII, No. 1, April, 1960. This 
account carries the following editorial note: 


The Mandelbaum family had three stores in that area—in the 
[Texas] towns of Bryan, Bremond, and Kosse. Bremond had just been 
laid out, and the Mandelbaum store established there was run by 
one member of the clan. That was Asher. Philip was at Kosse, and 
Isaac, it would seem, was at Bryan. It was not, of course, unusual 
for Jewish families starting out in business to put a relative in 
charge of a store. This is the way in which the notable Seligman 
family expanded its interests, and a similar procedure was followed, 
very likely, by the Sangers of Texas, kinsmen of the Mandelbaums. 
Starting stores and shops was the next step after peddling. Fre- 
quently, however, jobbers and wholesalers in the East and in the 


: 
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larger cities established retail branches and put relatives and skilled 
clerks in charge of them. 

L. Mandelbaum’s very brief diary, published only partially here, 
presents a graphic description of how a small-town store was laid 
out and what it handled: anything from a pin to a buggy. It is 
obvious that in the Texas of the post-bellum period such businesses 
made a substantial contribution in creating—and raising—the 
standard of living. se 


Bernard Buie of Stamford has made a recent contribution to 
the colorful history of ranching in the Panhandle and South 
Plains regions of Texas. The Association received a map, com- 
piled by Buie, of this sixty-five-county area, depicting a number 
of the outstanding landmarks, trails, and ranches of the 1880’s. 
To guard against the forgetfulness of time and to preserve this 
historical contribution, the Quarterly presents herewith a three- 
color reproduction of Buie’s map—a document of value and in- 
terest to the range historians and a tribute to the cattlemen of 
yesterday who “sweated a kind of civilization out of a raw sea of 
grass.”” Some of the ranch brands illustrated are among the most 
familiar in the state; others are long forgotten or little known 
outside of their own ranges. On the back of the map is a short 
historical sketch of the open range region of northwestern Texas 
and of the cattlemen who made it their empire. 

The following persons and institutions have become members 

of the Association since the publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mr. George A. Hill, III 
1415 Richmond Avenue 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. Raymond M. Hill 
3202 Reba Drive 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. Henry Lee Somerville 
117 Falcon Blvd. 
Sheppard Air Force Base, Texas 


Major Jay A. Matthews, Jr. 
Box 292-C Camp Mabry 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Ramsey Yelvington 
Wimberly, Texas 


Mr. James Leon Lee 
P. O. Box 1168 
Galveston, Texas 


Representative G. Jerome Jones 
United States National Bank Bldg. 
Galveston, Texas 


Mr. T. E. Caulfield 
1501 McFerrin Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. B. J. DeSautell 
621 Speed 
Wharton, Texas 


Dr. John A. Wall 
2217 Maconda Lane 
Houston 27, Texas 
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TY-FIVE NORTHWEST TEXAS COUNTIES 
By Bernard Buie 
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1eé open range history of this sixty-five-county area of northwest 
s grew, almost like a live thing, from east to west. 

the close of the Civil War there were perhaps two hundred 
e people living along the Callahan-to-Baylor county lines, the 
-five had possibly five hundred Indians who strayed out of 
an Territory, and possibly fifty Comancheros (Mexican Indian 

fteen years later, or by 1881, this area had its largest population 
th percentage of all time with better than ten thousand whites 
€ same area. 

he buffalo hunters made this possible, but they largely left with 
- kill; the hunters were after a fast buck, and when the means 
aking the fast money was gone, so were they. 

en who replaced the buffalo hunters were also after quick 
ey and “a shot at the moon,” but the very nature of their 
ness required that they stay to harvest the crop of rangy, tough, 
infested and dangerous rawhide and longhorn. Harvesting in 
y cases meant roping (with a rawhide string, since high grade 
was not available) unbranded calves, or in many cases maverick 
s and cows that might be several years old. These were the open 
e men of the Old West—mostly young, pitifully poor, with a 
m of wealth and at least some understanding of the future. 
y were lucky to find a bath once a month in some gyppy stream 
many of them went six months with nothing between them 
a sun-drenched sky but a highcrowned, sweat-stinking old felt 


ost of the land they ranged belonged to a Jew in Galveston, 
ilroad in New Orleans, or some syndicate in New York, who 
yr saw the land but held it as an investment. The cowmen did 
care who owned it; they built a dugout at some well watered 
, stuck poles near by for a corral, and this was headquarters 
a ranch. Sometimes these men had fifty to one hundred head of 
thorns, sometimes into the thousands, but they all had the dream 
1 cattle empire in this harsh land of open, belly-deep grass, 
zeouts, droughts, sandstorms, and prairie fires. 

ven after eighty years it is possible to follow their history and 
yonder at their skill and sometimes foresight. 

y far the most colorful was little John Chisum, who carved out 
empire bigger than Cuba along the Pecos, yet never carried a 
, and died in bed almost broke aged under sixty. Oliver Loving 
probably the most daring—his younger partner, Charles Good- 
it, the most forceful; C. C. Slaughter the best businessman; and 
Waggoners unquestionably the ones to see and grasp opportunity. 
hetween these masters of the cow business were the thousands of 
e men whose cow brands are registered in almost all of the coun- 
—and each brand lists the lifetime dream of some man who was 
yoting at the moon” in some hope that he would reap a harvest of 
| from the tips of myriads of longhorns. 
he history of these men, who sweated a kind of civilization out 
} raw sea of grass, has been poorly treated as a unit. They piled 
+h on ranch, extending the frontier towards the New Mexico 
‘itory, but their history has largely been written only in old 
ract records, mortgage foreclosures, and recorded wills—not as 
composite of the development of this new land. 

ll this great area has only a few physical landmarks, the most 
ceable being the escarpment marking the edge of the South 
ns or “Caprock” which runs roughly (quite roughly) from Big 
ng north to the valley of the Canadian River. 

small portion drains into the Colorado River, the rest being 
ned by the Clear Fork, Double Mountain, and Salt Forks of the 
kos, by the Wichita, Pease, and Prairie Dog Forks of the Red 
er, and the biggest of all, the Canadian River. South of the 
padian lay the impressive Palo Duro, Tule, and Blanco Canyons 
g the edge of the Plains. 
wtstanding landmarks include the east-west ridge of the Calla- 
Divide from Callahan to Mitchell counties, in which are oc- 
nal passes such as Buffalo Gap. A low range of hills from 
than to Seymour called the Albany Hills runs north to south. 
untains include fabled Double Mountain and Kiowa Peak in 
wall County, Buzzard Peak on the King-Knox county line, and 
icine Mounds southeast of Quanah. In Borden County is Cordova 
and Gail Mountain, just under the caprock. In Crosby County 
aunt Blanco and on the Floyd-Motley line are Quitaque Peaks. 
nominally narrow valley of the Canadian River is a distinct 
park. North of it lies the “Great Plains.” 


—BERNARD BUIE 
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Kook Keviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


The San Saba Papers: A Documentary Account of the Founding 
and Destruction of San Saba Mission. Translated by Paul D. 
Nathan and edited by Lesley Byrd Simpson. San Francisco 
(John Howell—Books; designed and printed by Lawton 
Kennedy) , 1959. Pp. xx+157. Map. $12.50. 


Among bibliophiles whose primary interests lie in the realm 
of Western Americana, the name of Lawton Kennedy has long 
been hailed as a pre-eminent imprimatur of excellence in con- 
temporary book design and production. Texans, therefore, will 
assuredly acclaim Kennedy’s latest book, The San Saba Papers, 
which not only maintains the superlative quality of earlier pub- 
lications, but also for the first time is devoted to a Texas subject. 

The text of The San Saba Papers is devoted to a documentary 
account of the destruction of San Saba in 1758 which was pre- 
served in the Galvin Family Papers, Santa Barbara. Herein the 
drama of the tragic episode is unfolded with the compelling 
urgency of first-person narrative as the depositions of survivors, 
both military and ecclesiastical, relate the Spanish failure to 
subdue the Texas frontier. Both the translation by Paul D. Nathan 
and the editing by Lesley Byrd Simpson are in keeping with the 
overall excellence of the publication. 

In reading through this moving account of the San Saba mas- 
sacre of 1758, one is irresistibly reminded of the site and its more 
recent history. The remains of the old presidio still stand about 
one mile northwest of Menard as a silent monument to the Span- 
ish frontier in Texas. Although a splendid restoration was ef- 
fected in 1936, thereafter a lack of continuing state funds left 
the fine old landmark to fall again into a sad state of disrepair. 

One is also reminded of the importance of the presidio site 
in the mid-nineteenth century history of the state. The site was 
always a great trail marker in West Texas and figures in the rec- 
ords of Marcy, Roemer, and Bowie, as well as many others who 
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passed through the vicinity, including countless California emi- 
grants. 

By all standards, therefore, artistic, mechanical, and historical, 
The San Saba Papers provides an auspicious introduction of 
Lawton Kennedy to the field of Texas history. It is to be hoped 
that other subjects in the field will receive similar treatment in 


the future. CHESTER V. KIELMAN 


The Day of San Jacinto. By Frank X. Tolbert. New York 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) , 1959. Illustrations and 
note on sources. $4.75. 


This is the story of the less than eight hundred men who in the 
late afternoon of April 21, 1836, followed Sam Houston in the 
furious charge against Santa Anna’s encampment on the plain of 
San Jacinto that was to end forever Mexican domination of 
Texas territory. Frank Tolbert is at his dramatic best in re-creat- 
ing what surely must have been one of the most incredible events 
in all American military history—when an entire Mexican army 
was taken completely by surprise by an enemy marching across a 
mile-wide prairie in broad daylight. 

The Day of San Jacinto is in reality two stories. It is, first and 
foremost, the story of a band of fighting men. It is true that they 
were undisciplined frontiersmen with a strong penchant for ignor- 
ing or disobeying their officers. And in defense of their unvar- 
nished vocabulary, let it be said that they had plenty to cuss about. 
They were short on guns, wagons, and reinforcements; they had 
no medicines and no money with which to buy any. They had 
fallen back toward the Sabine boundary and had set in motion a 
veritable stampede of civilians bent on getting out of the path of 
the advancing Mexicans. It is no less true, however, that they 
were fierce in combat. The battle lasted only eighteen minutes 
and was followed by an indiscriminate slaughter. The hatred that 
had been generated by Mexican atrocities at the Alamo and 
Goliad goes a long way in explaining the merciless retaliation at 
San Jacinto; it was clearly reflected in the order issued by one 
officer to his men: “Boys take prisoners, you know how to take 
prisoners, take them with the but of yor guns, club guns, & re- 
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member the Alamo, remember Labaher, & club guns right & 
left & nock there God damn brains out.” 

It is also the story of the clash of two willful men, for both 
Houston and Santa Anna dominate the pages of the narrative. 
The Mexican leader was vain, reckless, and courageous in a way, 
yet possessed an unmistakable streak of cruelty. The author por- 
trays him as having been addicted to opium and mistresses to the 
detriment of his military pursuits. Houston is, of course, the hero 
of the piece though Tolbert does not hesitate to point out that 
the general’s thirst and his personal storehouse of profanity were 
as vast as his energies. 

One of the most disconcerting discoveries in this book is the 
fact that so few resident Texans were numbered among Houston’s 
troops at San Jacinto. According to Tolbert, only 171 of them 
were landowners in Texas, meaning that 80 per cent of those who 
participated in the showdown fight for Texas independence were 
newcomers and sometimes foreigners. Not even this discovery, 
however, is likely to lessen the interest of Texans in this central 
event in their history for the simple reason that the story of the 
battle of San Jacinto is one that deserves retelling. Tolbert has 


told it exceedingly well. Ove A. Saree 


The University of Texas 
Cannibal Coast. By Ed Kilman. San Antonio (The Naylor Com- 
pany), 1959. Pp. 294. Illustrations. $5.00. 


Ed Kilman has at last written his long over-due story of the 
Karankawa Indians. He has developed a complete and interest- 
ing history of these notorious aborigines from their first contact 
with white men, in the early part of the sixteenth century, until 
their exinction in the middle of the nineteenth century. In de- 
veloping the history of the Karankawas, Kilman has made a rather 
exhaustive resumé of the history of the Gulf Coast of Texas from 
Padre Island to Bolivar Point. It is apparent that Kilman’s re- 
search of the records over the years has been extensive, and the 
bibliography indicates all of the worthwhile authorities. 

Perhaps the book would be an even better reference authority 
if the author had evaluated some of his source material. The 
result would certainly have been beneficial to an uninformed 
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reader. Likewise, it may be that he labors too long with the 
problems of the mission fathers at Refugio and Goliad in their 
hundred-year-long effort to convert the Karankawas. On the other 
hand, these recitations of details will give a student of the Karan- 
kawas, as well as the history of the Gulf Coast, an opportunity to 
review all of the available literature on the subject. 

For the uninitiated, there is a compilation of all of the avail- 
able information on the type of cannibalism practiced by the 
Karankawas. A debate has been going on this subject for more 
than a hundred years, and the reader is now afforded ample evi- 
dence to arrive at his own decision as to whether or not the 
Karankawas practiced ceremonial cannibalism or actually relied 
upon human flesh as a part of their regular diet and sustenance. 

There are many interesting descriptions of these large, vile- 
smelling, coastal aborigines and the unusual customs which they 


‘ practiced. Certainly they did some things that would be unusual 


in any form of society and the documentation, which is thorough 
and complete, cannot leave any reader too proud of the first resi- 
dents of what is now called the Gold Coast of Texas. 

The reader should not be deceived by the cover and the illus- 
trations. The book reads much better than it looks. Again, let me 
emphasize the tremendous amount of research that has been done 
on this book. The bibliography is a treasure. J. P. Bryan 


Red River Campaign: Politics and Cotton in the Civil War. By 
Ludwell H. Johnson. Baltimore (The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press) , 1958. Pp. ix+ 317. Maps, bibliography, index. 
$5.00. 


The portion of this book which is freshest and bears most di- 
rectly upon Texas history is the opening chapter wherein Professor 
Johnson, building upon an earlier article by George Winston 
Smith (in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, April, 1943), argues 
that a desire to occupy Texas was the central element in the 
genesis of the Federal campaign up Red River in the spring of 
1864. This militarily strange desire is to be accounted for partly 
by such familiar influences as sympathy for the Texas Unionists 
and the need to counter French designs upon Mexico. What re- 
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ceives particular stress in the present work, however, is the pres- 
sure from New England proponents of the belief, fostered by F. L. 
Olmsted before the war, that colonization should be employed to 
make ‘Texas into a vast source of cotton produced by free labor. 
On the whole Professor Johnson presents a convincing case, 
though the documents and the trend of events late in 1863 oblige 
him to fall back upon the military convictions of Henry W. 
Halleck as crucial in the final decision to undertake the cam- 
paign. The intense interest in Red River cotton he treats rather 
too obliquely but with commendable avoidance of the tempta- 
tion to represent the expedition as a gigantic cotton raid. 

The body of Professor Johnson’s book is devoted to a full-scale 
recounting of the Red River and Camden campaigns. To sum- 
marize his chapters here would serve little purpose, for they do 
not differ in main outline from other informed accounts nor are 
they, for that matter, conspicuously rich in novel detail. They 
are to be cordially welcomed, however, as the first really good and 
reasonably thorough narrative of the events in both Louisiana 
and Arkansas. Relying upon ample information viewed with a 
proper scholarly blend of curiosity and detachment, Professor 
Johnson has put together a fine story, sensibly proportioned, well 
mapped, and written with clarity and pace. Especially praise- 
worthy in comparison with previous work are the chapters on 
operations in Arkansas and on the Federal withdrawal down Red 
River to Alexandria and thence to the Atchafalaya. 

Professor Johnson’s judgments of men and events are in the 
main distinctly orthodox. He sides with Richard Taylor in con- 
demning Kirby Smith’s decision after Pleasant Hill to march the 
bulk of the Confederate infantry to Arkansas, suggesting on the 
basis of Taylor’s maneuvers at Monett’s Ferry that had he had all 
the troops he might well have destroyed the Federal army and 
forced the demolition of the Federal fleet. The reviewer, perhaps 
unduly impressed by mere digits on paper, is not persuaded that 
the greatest possible Confederate concentration on Red River 
would have been enough to overcome the Federal superiority in 
numbers and equipment. 

The critic looking for imperfections in Red River Campaign 
will not be entirely defeated. Manuscripts and newspapers have 
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been more or less adequately examined, and the usual book and 
periodical sources turned to excellent account, but certain minor 
items seem to have been missed; one example is “Sketches of the 
Campaign of 1864” by Colonel T. R. Bonner, 18th Texas Infantry, 
in The Land We Love, October-November, 1868. Like most of 
the rest of us, Professor Johnson leaves his maps undocumented 
even when they contain valuable matter not derived from the 
text. On occasion his quotations are imprecise and his use of 
ellipses objectionably free. He seldom stumbles on points of 
fact, but to call the Atchafalaya a bayou, or convert Bayou ‘Teche 
into Teche Bayou, or suppose that Texas cavalry of 1864 came 
from the plains, bespeaks a certain unfamiliarity with the region. 
Red River Campaign was, one presumes, written in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy. If so, it demonstrates again the folly of using the word 
dissertation as an automatic epithet. This one is a highly satis- 


factory book. Barnes F. LATHROP 


The University of Texas 

And Horns on the Toads. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson 
M. Hudson, Allen Maxwell. Dallas (Southern Methodist 
University Press) , Texas Folklore Society Publications, No. 
XXIX, 1959. Pp. 237. $4.50. 


The harmless little animal of the lizard family once again lends 
its horns, and this time for the title of a folklore book. Being 
neither toad nor frog, the title at once suggests that within the 
book may be found many other bits of lore and legend that have 
almost been accepted for truths. John Q. Anderson has definitely 
established as a fact that the “horned toad” can spit blood from 
his eyes if properly evoked. S$. Omar Barker’s humorous poem on 
the little creature is aptly included. 

The “Seer of Corsicana” by William A, Owens, like the “Curan- 
deros of South Texas” by Brownie McNeil, has elements of truth, 
which have been looked upon as a legend or lore, and it is per- 
haps more effective in both instances when they work in har- 
mony like the mysterious rhythms of the mesquite trees. In most 
instances the powers of the seers and curanderos descended by 
oral tradition, and are made possible by faith. 
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As a rule, a folk tale lends itself to humor, especially if it pos- 
sesses tall-tale qualities. In the chapter on “Joe Whilden, One of 
the People” by John Henry Faulk, there is a type of satirical 
humor that is crisp all the way. It is most pleasant to meet Joe 
Whilden and to listen to his stories which have the qualities of 
classical folksy humor—real folk tales. 

The pleasantness of this book lies in the fact that folk tales 
are mixed with stories on satellites and the folk characters’ belief 
in someday reaching the moon. . 

Since World War II much has been written about ‘‘shock 
treatments’ and their curative effects on the patient. William 
Henry Hardin cites positive results from such treatments as ad- 
ministered by Grandpa Brown on his ailing wife. The cure was 
not only complete, but lasting. Grandpa Brown composed poetry 
to picture his wife and her relatives in a way that appeared 
humorous to himself, at their expense. His practical jokes were 
always confined to members of his wife’s family, and likewise at 
their express expense. 

Folk music, especially in song, whether Gypsy, South Texan, 
or Mexican in character, tells a story of sadness or farewell. Many 
of the songs are accompanied by dances, which are all a part 
of the lore. 

Folk healers will remind some readers of those other healers 
who have powers to stop blood, or prevent rabies by the use of 
the madstone. Michael J. Ahearn records in this book factual 
evidence of the healing powers of the madstone, and the strong 
faith in its effect on certain “incurable wounds.” 

Fred O. Weldon, Jr., and Girlene Marie Williams have col- 
lected some sensitive Negro stories, their work being of cautious 
research and careful recording. 

The story of Chief White Calf, chief of the Piegan Blackfeet 
of northern Montana, gave Richard Lancaster an opportunity to 
record a bit of American Indian lore which few men, Indian or 
white, have ever heard or read. 

The stories, with their many uncanny occurrences, provoked 
by ghosts in military life at Fort Clark and San Antonio, are filled 
with the flavor of pioneering life and lore. These are related by 
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Kenneth Porter. There is another story pertaining to ghosts in 
an old ranch house recorded by Ruth Dodson. 

There are several other contributors to this fine book, which 
is an accomplishment of the Texas Folklore Society. Even though 
some of the material was gathered “‘far afield,’ it all fits into the 
Texas pattern of living by giving new and fresh insights into 
people, ghosts, animals, buried treasures, songs, and poetry. It 
is the type of book that encourages one to record bits of folklore 
that surround him, and his ancestral home or ranch. If one looks 
closely enough along the ground on a hot summer day he may see 
something moving; at first the sight may be hard to believe, for 
there is a charming little animal, which one might swear is a 
devil in disguise, having hidden all except his horns. 

Fritz A. TOEPPERWEIN 


Contributors 


Aucust Watkins Harris, “Cass Gilbert’s Old Library Build- 
ing: The Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, 1910-1960,” 
has combined the talents of a master architect with those of his- 
torian to produce several outstanding contributions to the pres- 
ervation of the Texas heritage. His Minor and Major Mansions in 
Early Austin (1956) is a classic in its field, and his recently pub- 
lished map, “Historic Austin: Seat of Government of Texas,” has 
already become a collector’s item. For several years the noted 
Austin architect-historian has been particularly active as a con- 
sultant on the restoration of several historic landmarks in the 
Austin area. 


NettTi£ LEE Benson, “Texas Failure to Send a Deputy to the 
Spanish Cortes, 1810-1812,” is the librarian of the Latin American 
Collection of the University of Texas Library. She received the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Texas in 1949 and has written 
widely on the history of Mexico and Texas in the nineteenth 
century. She has published numerous scholarly articles in the 
Hispanic American Historical Review, Historia Mexicana, the 
University of Texas Library Chronicle, and the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, and her La Diputacion Provincial y el Fed- 
eralismo Mexicano was published in 1954. Presently she is on 
leave from the University to initiate a program of obtaining books 
from Latin America on a continuing basis for university libraries 
in the United States. 


C. C. Jerrries, “Life at Winkler,” a long-time member of the 
Association, has devoted many years to diligent research in the 
local history of Texas. He is widely known as the perfect embodi- 
ment of “Old Man Texas.”” He has published numerous articles 
and short stories in various periodicals over the years, and a com- 
panion piece to his present article appeared in the Navarro 
County Scroll in 1959. 


ANDREW Forest Mur, “Railroads Come to Houston, 1857- 
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1861,” is a lecturer in history in William Marsh Rice University 
and associate editor of the Journal of Southern History. 


ALLEN W. Jones, “Military Events in Texas during the Civil 
War, 1861-1865,” is an assistant professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Montgomery Center, where he is presently com- 
pleting work on the Ph.D. degree. 


Leo M. Kaiser, “Stephen F. Austin’s Oration of July 4, 1818: 
Early Commentary on the American Frontier,” is an associate pro- 
fessor in Loyola University. 


Rocer N. Concer, “The Emigration of the N. H. Conger 
Family from Oneida, Illinois, to Waco, Texas, in 1870,” has de- 
voted many years to the study and research of Waco and McLen- 
nan County history. He has published numerous articles in the 
Quarterly and other periodicals, and his books include Highlights 
of Waco History (1945), A Century of Fraternity, Memorial His- 
tory of Waco Lodge No. 92, A. F.& A. M. (1952), Historic Log 
Cabins of McLennan County, Texas (1954), and A Memorial 
History of the First Presbyterian Church of Waco (1955) . 


Boyce House, “An Incident at Velasco, 1832,” one of Texas’ 
most prolific writers, has published some seventeen books, plus 
voluminous newspaper writing and many articles in such journals 
as the Quarterly, Nebraska History, Southwest Review, Saturday 
Evening Post, and the like. His column, “I Give You Texas,” 
appears in 130 Texas newspapers. 


Jay W. Suarp, “A Collection of Printed Maps of Texas, 1835- 
1951, in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center,” is a former 
graduate of the University of Texas, and presently he is employed 
as a technical writer by the R. G. LeTourneau Company. 
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A Partner 
Of Good Providers 
Since 1903 


Southwestern Life is now in its 58th year of 
helping good providers plan a secure future for 
themselves and their families. Through these years 


Southwestern Life has grown steadily in... 


SIZE: Good providers presently own more than 


$2 billion of Southwestern Life protection. 


STRENGTH: Assets of the Company exceed $480 
million, placing it in the top three per cent among 


life insurance companies in the U.S. 


SERVICE: Southwestern Life has paid more than 
$330,000,000 in policy benefits to its policyowners 
and beneficiaries. Southwestern Life’s ten-state area 
of operations includes Texas, California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 


Arkansas and Louisiana. 


James Ralph Wood, President Home Office, Dallas 
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The Lives of Ellis P. Bean 


BENNETT LAY 


The incredible career of Ellis Peter (Pedro Elias) Bean began when he came 
to Texas in 1801 with Philip Nolan’s filibusters. Captured and imprisoned 
for ten years in Mexico, he joined the army of General Morelos and became 
chief powdermaker to the War of Independence. On a mission to the 
United States he fell in with Jean Lafitte’s pirates and fought under Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans. His remaining years, and his loyalties, were di- 


vided almost equally between Texas and Mexico, between his Texas wife 
and his Mexican wife. $4.50 


Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign 
MARTIN HARDWICK HALL 


“When I go to another war, I’m goin’ to it a way I can get to it quicker 
than I can this ’ere one.” Such was the gripe of one soldier in Sibley’s Army 
during its march to conquer New Mexico and to guarantee for the new 
Confederacy its realization of “manifest destiny.” Dr. Hall’s story of the 
futile New Mexico Campaign under General Henry Hopkins Sibley makes 
several contributions to an understanding of this phase of the Civil War. 
It is first of all an account of a military operation with clear analysis of the 
reasons for its undertaking and for its failure, and with vivid narration of its 
progress. It is also a human interest document, telling the story of the men 


who suffered greatly in the campaign, though uselessly and perhaps even 
foolishly. $6.00 
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Approximately a half million words. A val- 
ulable ready-reference tool to twenty years of 
productive research. The key which unlocks 


the treasury of Texas history deposited in the 
Quarterly. 


$17.50 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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BY N. A. JENNINGS 


Eighteen-year-old Napoleon Augustus Jennings 
came to Texas in 1874 and joined a special force 
of Texas Rangers that was doing border patrol 
work. He served with it until 1878, when he re- 
turned East on account of the death of his father. 
He soon returned to the West, however, where he 
remained until 1884. Then he went to Philadelphia 
and began his work as a newspaper reporter, While 
: SS serving as a newspaperman, he gave to the world 
i the first personal account of the Texas Rangers in 
his little book A TEXAS RANGER, published in 

1899 by Charles Scribner’s Sons in New York. 


Walter Prescott Webb, the historian, says in his book TEXAS 
RANGERS, “Jennings’ book a TEXAS RANGER abounds in errors 
and misrepresentations.” 


J. Frank Dobie, the storyteller, says in his introduction to a second 
edition of A TEXAS RANGER in 1936, “Why the book has been 
allowed to run out of print is a puzzle; but why during recent years 
copies when available have brought twenty-five to thirty dollars is not 
hard to explain. I defy anyone to read it without being engaged by its 
brightness and ranger-swift directness. The swing of young men in 
the saddle runs through its pages.” 


Ramon F. Adams, the bibliographer, in his SIX GUNS AND SAD- 
DLE LEATHER says, “The first edition is exceedingly scarce and 
contains much material on Texas gunmen, such as John Wesley 
Hardin and King Fisher, and on the Taylor-Sutton feud and other 
border troubles.” 


We think you will like Jennings’ account of his experiences with 
an early border patrol of ‘Texas Rangers—whether you read it as a 
historian, as one who enjoys a good story, or as one who likes to read 
an early book about Texas Rangers and Texas badmen that is a bit 
hard to come by. 


= 


The illustrations in this facsimile edition have been added to the 
original by Elizabeth Rice (Mrs. Emmett Bauknight) of New Braun- 
fels, Texas, who is well known for her book illustrations. She has 
given the book added appeal with her colorful and accurate original 
water color drawings. The cover is an offset facsimile of the original 
five-color stamped cover. 


FACSIMILE 321 pp. $7.50 


THE STECK COMPANY “rxas 
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by ROBERT S. READING 


NEW from NAYLOR’S 


ARROWS 
TEXAS 


INDIAN HISTORY © CULTURE 
@ CAMPSITES 
ARTIFACTS @® CAVE PAINTINGS 


An Invaluable Reference Work on Primitive Indian Culture in Texas 


In addition to a wealth of enlightening data on early Indian cultures, 
the author has included legends and lore peculiar to 170 Texas coun- 
ties where he located Indian sites and picked up relics and artifacts. 
The historian, the scientist, the scholar, the archeological buff, the ama- 
teur collector of Indian relics . . . all will want this fine book, which 
promises to become a standard reference on archeology, particularly 
for the Texas region. 

Illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches meticulously executed by the 
author, plus half-tones of unusual artifacts from his extensive private 
collection. 269 pages. Bibliography and index. $4.95. 


Bigger and Better Than Ever! 


The NEW TEXAS Reader 


Edited by C. Stanley Banks and Grace Taylor McMillan 


Revised edition by popular demand. Now bigger and 
better than ever. A one-volume treasury of Texana. 
History, biography, legends, folklore, humor and epic 
stories from the pens of more than a score of leading 
writers, including J. Frank Dobie, Ed Kilman, many 
others. More than 100 features and shorts. 332 pages. 
100 pictures. Here is Texas history to read for pleas- 
ure. $4.95. 


The Naylor Company 


Publishers of the Southwest San Antonio 6, Texas 
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A Great Texas Memento 
Heavy Sterling Silver Souvenir Spoon 


Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
1910-1960 


Colored Enamel Bowl and Handle 
MADE IN GERMANY LIMITED EDITION 


A Future Heirloom — a Treasure Today 
Supply Strictly Limited 
Order from: 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Price: $5.50 Federal tax included 
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TEXAS 
COUNTY 


HISTORY 
SERIES 


Published by the 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


now includes the following: 


Western Falls County, Texas, by Lillian Schiller St. 
* Romain. 1951. $3.50. 


A History of Young County, Texas, by Carrie J. 
* Crouch. 1956. $5.00. 


A History of Collin County, Texas, by J. Lee and 
* Lillian J. Stambaugh. 1958. $7.50. 


Other volumes are in the planning stage. The 
county history series will become an invaluable 


section in every collection of Texana. 


From your bookseller or 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Builders of the Southwest. Edited by Seymour V. Connor. Lubbock 
(Southwest Collection, Texas Technological College) , 1959. Octavo, 
614 x 91% inches; viii, 321 pp.; portraits and index. 


This is a biographical encyclopedia of 75 selected persons (and a few business 
firms) who have influenced the development of the South Plains of Texas, in- 
cluding such well-known national figures as Amon Carter, George Littlefield, 
C. W. Post, Isaac Ellwood, and Dan Thornton. Edited by Dr. Connor, Professor 
of History and Director of the Southwest Collection, the biographies were com- 
piled and written by professional historians and members of the faculty at 
Texas Tech. 


* Beautiful format and typography * Fine quality, laid paper 
* Handsome, half-leather binding * Full page portraits 
* Scholarly, but readable, articles * Lasting reference value 


* Best available source of South Plains history 


$15.00 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
OR DIRECTLY FROM THE SOUTHWEST COLLECTION 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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An account of the largest empresario grant made by the 
Republic of Texas 


THE PETERS COLONY = 
OF TEXAS 


Included are graphic descriptions of Texas in 


1841, the four contracts, the reorganization as 
the Texas Emigration and Land Company, the 
Peters Colony Controversy, and Hedgcoxe War, 
the principal areas of settlement, and biographi- 


cal sketches of colonists. 


by Seymour V. Connor 


$7.50 


from your bookdealer or from 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE SAN SABA PAPERS 
IS ONE OF THE MANY 
VOLUMES OF FINE & RARE 
TEXAS BOOKS 
TO BE FOUND IN 
THE STOCK OF 
2330 GUADALUPE STREET 
AUSTIN 5, TEXAS 


THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP 
Catalogues Sent Upon Request 
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When it’s time to get that 


manuscript into print, see 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES 


It has been our privilege for 86 years to work with authors in turning 
their typewritten manuscripts into attractive, readable books. 


Writers find our experience helpful in paper selection, design of the 
type page, choosing the type faces, selecting the binding, designing the 
binding and the dust jacket, and getting the book through the plant. 


A few of our recent printings include, The History of Lavaca County 
(This is our second printing of this fine book), Sand in Your Craw, 
Pioneers in God’s Hills, and A History of Limestone County. (The two 
last names are moving through the plant at the present time.) 


Consult us now, if your book is ready—or nearly ready—for print- 
ing. Our 86 years of experience will help you over the printing hurdles 
and our suggestions may save you money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones 
Letterpress and offset printers since 1874 


700 EAST 11th STREET TEL. GR 6-6561 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


: 


BOOKS ON TEXAS AND THE SOUTHWEST 


Clark Wright, Book Dealer, 212 Montana Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 


Clark and Bessie Wright have been buying and selling books on all 
subjects for over twenty-five years. 


These books are offered, postpaid, payment with order (except 
libraries and regular customers) : 


Bennett and Zingg, The Tarahumara. Chicago, 1935. $7.50 
Chavez, M., Sintesis Grafia de la Historia de Ciudad Juarez, 

Tricentenario, 1659-1959. Wrs. 99 pp. 2.00 
Elkins, Indian Fighting on the Texas Frontier. 5.90 
Guyer, Pioneer Life in West Texas. 1938. 10.00 
Haley, Focus on Frontier (Shamrock Oil Co.).Cloth. Hertzog 

book. 5.00 
Linn, Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas. N.Y., 1883. 30.00 
McConnell, Five Years a Cavalryman. Jacksboro, 1889. Bind- 

ing flecked. 15.00 


Parmenter, et al., The Life of George Fisher and the History 
of the Fisher Family in Mississippi. 1959. (He was prom- 
inent in Austin’s Colony and in the early history of ‘Texas 


and Houston.) 6.00 
Philpott (ed.), The Sponsor Souvenir Album and History of 

the United Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, 1895. 12.50 
Ryus, The Second William Penn ... Incidents along the Old 

Santa Fe Trail in ’60’s. 1913. Wrs. 2.00 
Shipman, Letters Past and Present to my Nephews and Nieces. 

(Ranching in West Texas). Wrs. 3.00 


Tracy and Havelock-Bailie, The Colonizer—A Saga of Ste- 
phen F. Austin. 1941. 5.00 


Catalogue issued. Lists on special subjects made on request. 
We find books for you. 


TExAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 

1. Name 

Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation. 


. Name 
Address. 


Occupation 


Signed. 


(J You may use my name in solicitations. 


(0 Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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* 
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* 
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* 
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$30 


The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 2,000,000 words 

1,000 contributors, including 

W. H. Atwell Wayne Gard 

K. H. Aynesworth Gibb Gilchrist 

W. E. Bard C. W. Hackett 

Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 

W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 

Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 

R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 

Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 

R. B. Blake L. W. Kemp 

H. A. Boaz Alex D. Krieger 

Herbert E. Bolton Umphrey Lee 

J. L. Clark A. W. Neville 

Fred R. Cotten L. W. Newton 

I. J. Cox P. I. Nixon 

R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 

M. L. Crimmins R. N. Richardson 

Harbert Davenport C. C. Rister 

G. B. Dealey Joseph W. Schmitz 

E, L. DeGolyer Charles Seymour 


J. Frank Dobie 
David Donoghue 
Claude Elliott 
George C. Engerrand 
L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


L. F. Sheffy 

Harriet Smither 

C. L. Sonnichsen 

Ralph W. Steen 

Rex W. Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
E. W. Winkler 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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